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Thoughts are free from toll 


WILLIAM CAMDEN (1551 - 1623) 
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To think is not expensive. It needs no apparatus, no personnel, no premises. The a 
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only equipment is in one’s head: the gears and pinions of the brain, and the lever Bi 
that sets them turning. u 
° v 

Everyone can be a thinker. Not a great thinker, perhaps; but the creator, now and & 
; 4 

then, of a thought that has great consequences. And that is the measure of a thought’s al 
fu 


greatness: the ripples that it spreads. 


At the back of every new industry is such a thought. Can ‘it’ be made some other 






way instead? Marketed or assembled more simply? Processed or refined by that 






method or in this place, instead of as before? A progressive industry is the translation 






of these thoughts into machinery, buildings and organisation. 






But the climate in which such thoughts can first arise, and can be expressed in action, 






is one of free enquiry and research. Without this, invention gives way to maintenance, 










A trained man can be a technician; it takes a free man to be a thinker. 
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ATOMIC CLOUD AT WESTMINSTER 


N matters of atomic weapons Sir Winston Churchill has now 
demonstrated his remarkable capacity for being right on big 
issues and fantastically wrong on petty ones. The 
trouble with Monday’s incident in the House of Commons 

was not that the Prime Minister was fundamentally mistaken 
about the need for all possible information from the United 
States concerning atomic developments. He was fundamentally 
tight. We should have more information than we are getting. 
He was even right last week in trying as hard as he could to 
avoid a debate this week. He was right in feeling, with 
passionate sincerity, that he had tried longer and harder than 
any of the miserable Labour back benchers who had baited 
him to get the information they were screaming for. But he 
was wrong to attack Mr. Attlee, who was soberly trying to 
secure inter-party agreement, and who is quite capable of 
dealing faithfully with his own wild men. Sir Winston was 
also wrong to dwell on the past when all that matters is the 
future. 

The issues raised by the ever more 
bomb are unpleasant to contemplate. All those who go in 
pursuit of them must keep a clear head. They should first 
consider whether the deep issues are in any way essentially 
different from those scattered broadcast from Hiroshima a 
decade ago, or indeed from those that arose earlier from the 
area bombardment of Coventry or Hamburg. They should 
also remember the simple heart of the matter. If Russia had 
co-operated, the production of fissile materials would now be 
safely under international control and inspection, and no radio- 
active clouds would be swelling over the Pacific and Central 
Asia. Sir Winston Churchill has always insisted that it has 
been first America’s monopoly in atomic weapons, and secondly 
its lead in the development of the hydrogen bomb, that has 
stood between Western Europe and the power which other- 
wise could and most certainly would swallow it. And again 
he has been right. 

For ourselves these are, or should be, more powerful factors 
in any calculation of a correct political attitude vis-d-vis the 
United States than the ban on exchange of information (which 
resident Eisenhower is doing his best to modify) or the natural 


powerful hydrogen 
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human dismay caused by the last experiment at Bikini. But 


at Westminster the woolly wing of the Labour Party found 
it easier to exploit mere emotionalism and so to force, 
against all the wise warnings of the Prime Minister, the Par- 
liamentary pace. Now the unfortunate incident had best be 
forgotten. 

Sir Winston is to attempt at some suitable time to bring 
about a meeting between himself and President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Malenkov. Well and good; but those who look for 
panaceas should be reminded that nothing less than a radical 
and genuine change in Russian policy towards the non-Come 
munist world can make any real difference to the present 
situation. So long as it remains hostile, and so long as Russia 
continues with its own development of the hydrogen bomb, 
then what alternative has the West to standing vigilantly and 
effectively on the defensive ? Until the day comes when Com- 
munism agrees to live and let live, the West can either commit 
suicide or continue to increase its strength. 


Disturbed Birthday for NATO 


The celebration of the fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation has been sadly dis- 
turbed by the arrogant behaviour of Marshal Juin, the sug- 
gestion that the Soviet Union might apply for member- 
ship, and the confused Western reaction to this essentially 
mischievous démarche. But NATO marches on quite firmly. 
Its sense of purpose, the continuance of the situation which 
brought it into being, and the growing strength and cohesion 
of its own organisation all keep it moving forward. Marshal 
Juin, in quarrelling with his own Government over the question 
of a European Defence Community, which would obviously 
have to be closely related to NATO, threw himself open to 
censure by General Gruenther, the Supreme Commander of the 
NATO forces. But that need not be taken too tragically. 
Marshal Juin could resign, or be dismissed, and NATO would 
still survive. The Russian Note suggesting a new relationship 
with NATO really answered itself, since NATO is either 8 
defensive alliance against Russia or nothing. The best thing 


that the Russians could do would be to remove the organisas 
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tion’s raison d’étre by undertaking a policy of genuine co- 
Operation with the rest of the world. There never will be any 
place for them within NATO. It was therefore all the more 
foolish of anti-Americans in Britain and elsewhere to make 
more fuss about the undoubtedly clumsy official American 
reaction to the Russian Note than about the absurdity of the 
Note itself. Bvt this will pass. NATO has nothing to fear. 
It came into being perfectly naturally five years ago to meet 
an essential need of the Western World for organised defence. 
It has developed into a genuinely international body with a 
morale of its own. It deserves the continued support of its 
constituent Governments, and it is getting it. 


United Action in Indo-China 


The power to take “ united action ” in Indo-China does not, 
in the last resort, rest with the United States. Mr. Dulles made 
his bold statement after General Ely had visited Washington 
with a message from Paris to the effect that French and 
Vietnamese forces in Indo-China could never achieve victory 
so long as China supported Ho Chi-minh, and that France 
therefore wanted to make peace with Ho Chi-minh on what- 

“ever terms she could. Mr. Dulles believed, rightly, that any 
settlement negotiated with the Viet Minh, which was not 
imposed on them by a non-Communist victory, could only 
postpone the ultimate victory of Communism in Indo-China 
and subsequently in the whole of South-East Asia. If China 
intervenes in the fighting or if Ho Chi-minh, with Chinese 
supplies, looks like crumbling the present resistance to him, 
then, Mr. Dulles implied, all the interested non-Communist 
powers must go to the aid of France. Such a statement may 
well be the best way to stop the Chinese intervening and to 
make them stop supplying the armies of Ho Chi-minh. But 
there are two initial difficulties which Mr. Dulles has to over- 
come. The first is to persuade the other interested powers to 
join the United States in this statement of principle; the second, 
to persuade the French to abandon any intention of negotiating 
with Ho Chi-minh, direct or at Geneva. On the first, the 
interested powers are far from resolute. Almost any Asian 
power will find it difficult to support Mr. Dullies’s principle 
at least until the French succeed in showing convincingly that 
they intend to satisfy Vietnam’s demand for independence. 
As far as the British Commonwealth is concerned, much will 
depend on the meaning of “ action.” Britain is some way from 
being prepared to enter any military commitment. On the 
second difficulty, that is the attitude of France, the prospects 
would seem slightly to have improved. In spite of the riots 
last week-end, in spite of the cries of a few agitators to “ send 
Pleven to Dien Bien Phu,” and in spite of the terrible un- 
popularity of the war, the siege of Colonel de Castries and his 
11,000 men has reminded France that she can still fight and 
still be the admiration of the world. 


Dien Bien Phu and Beyond 


The magnificent French stand at Dien Bien Phu continues. 
Prompt and vicious counter-attacks clearly play a large part 
in Colonel de Castries’ theories about defence; time and again 
they have restored a dangerous situation. Viet Minh losses 
have been heavy, but so far they have gained no vital ground. 
Unconfirmed reports say, however, that General Giap is moving 
up a fresh division and there are still no signs, after a month’s 
furious fighting, that he contemplates disengaging his forces. 
If, after the failure of his original assaults, he had decided 
merely to besiege the French stronghold, he would have settled 
down to do so long before now; but there is very little point 
in besieging a force which can rely on supplies by air, and it 
seems certain that he is still staking everything on frontal 
assaults. The presence of a Chinese Communist General at 
Giap’s headquarters, which was referred to by Mr. Dulles 
last week, may well be one of the factors underlying the 
relentlessness with which he is pressing the attack on Dien 
Bien Phu; considerations of * face’ probably make it difficult 
for him to abandon an. operation whose success he (or his 
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political leaders) may have guaranteed. There was more 
detailed news last week about the scale of Chinese intervention 
in Indo-China, where their contributions to the rebel cause 
have included complete batteries of radar-controlled anti. 
aircraft guns manned by Russian-trained gunners, as well ag 
lorries and various other forms of equipment. This suggests 
that—so far—the Chinese are following the example set them 
by the Russians in Korea and confining their direct support 
of the rebels to specialist units and supplies. The air is almost 
certainly the sphere in which Ho Chi-minh would most value 
their help, and the appearance of MiGs in the skies over Indo- 
China would be a portent only less significant than the 
appearance of Chinese infantry on the battlefield. 


A Loss to Greece 


Mr. Markezinis, who resigned last Friday from the Greek 
Government, is a loss. He gave sparkle and vigour to the 
first stable coalition thete has been in Greece since the war, 
After seven years of cabinet-making, jostling and shuffling 
among the politicians of the two main centre parties, while 
a dangerously large Communist party waited to pick up the 
pieces, Greece settled down in November, 1952, to a com- 
paratively stable and progressive rule under the seventy-year 
old Marshal Papagos. His was not a naturally homogeneous 
government. It was drawn from various political quarters; but 
its members were, on the whole, united in their distaste for 
playing politics. They have made considerable progress with 
their economic problems. In such a government, however, 
personal relations were important. What appears to have 
happened is that Markezinis, the bright young Minister for 
Economic Co-ordination, found it increasingly difficult both 
to get on with Marshal Papagos, the Grand Old Man, and 
to spare time from his governmental duties to follow the 
manceuvres of the party managers. A quarrel, which probably 
has its counterpart among the other members of the cabinet, 
rather suddenly broke into flames at a recent meeting. The 
Marshal objected to being harangued in a loud voice; 
Markezinis disliked being told not to shout. So Markezinis 
resigned. The Government’s prospects are not happy. 


Israel and Jordan 


The urgency with which the situation on the Israeli-Jordan 
frontier demands attention has now been recognised by the 
three Western powers who jointly guarantee the armistice 
agreement. It is astonishing that it has taken so long. On 
March Ist, before the mass mufder at Scorpion Pass or the 
Jewish retaliation against Nahaleen, General Bennike (the UN 
Chief of Staff in Palestine) sent a report to the Security Council. 
It contained the following figures. Between November and 
February 1952-53, Jordan and Israel between them complained 
of 94 frontier violations of the armistice. In the same period 
1953-54, Jordan laid 211 complaints and Israel 315. Of these 
526 alleged incidents, precisely sixteen were “ settled.” There 
are two conclusions to be drawn from these figures. The first 
is that conditions on the Israeli-Jordan frontier are, for what- 
ever reason, deteriorating rapidly; the second is that the neutral 
observers who tour the area in white jeeps and tin hats, who 
have worked so hard and efliciently for five years, have no 
power to keep the peace if both sides are determined to break 
it. The truce machinery was designed, and well designed, only 
to implement an armistice. What is to happen next? Israel 
and Jordan must meet to eliminate, or to minimise, the local 
conditions in which these -incidents arise: There are two 
obvious ways in which such a meeting can be called; either 
under article twelve of the armistice itself—a procedure which 
has already been tried by Israel and rejected by Jordan: or 
through the Security Council, which is in any event at present 
considering specific complaints from both parties. But Mr. 
Vyshinsky (who happens to be in the Chair at the moment) 
has already used his veto on two recent Middle Eastern issues. 
He has found a dangerous situation and he is going to make the 
worst of it. But the danger, in the case of the Israeli-Jordan 
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frontier, is far too great to permit of Russian exploitation. 
Some way must be found, if need be through the application 
of direct pressure on both disputants by the Great Powers who 
finance them, to bring Israel and Jordan to a conference table 
before they take themselves to war. 


The War Between Men and Women 


A “gradual solution” Mr. Butler promised for the problem 
of equal pay. It had a familiar ring about it—the promise of 
a score of Chancellors to a thousand petitions from the National 
Whitley Council. Why gradual? Because Mr. Butler, like 
all his fellow men but unlike Dr. Edith Summerskill, does not 
quite know the answer to this persistent moral problem. Let 
us, for a change, suggest an answer. To begin with, it is a 
moral, not primarily an economic, problem. Had it been 
economic, it would have been solved years ago; women would 
not have found their labour worth their hire; they would have 
stopped labouring or organised themselves in such a way as 
to force the employers to pay them more. This has been the 
pattern for the emancipation of all other forms of labour. The 
worker, in this enlightened age, is worth what he is paid, and 
why should it be different for women ? This is the point at 
which the campaign for equal pay parts company with the 
suffragette movement that mothered it. In demanding the 
vote, women asked only for the same right as everyone else; 
in demanding equal pay, they are asking for a privileged 
position, an interference with the normal process of fixing 
the rate for the job. On some cases, the present inequality 
falls hard—for the widow with children, or the unmarried only 
child with two elderly parents. But must the majority grow 
fat in order to keep the flesh on an extremely small minority ? 
Once upon a time, it was necessary to deny the difference 
between the sexes in order, by this blatant overstatement, to 
reduce the social differences to decent proportions. But now, 
even the army and the law (though not the Church) have been 
stormed by the outraged female. She might well decide that 
she can afford to pause, and reflect on the differences she would 
prefer not to deny. After all, who buys the flowers and the 
cinema ticket, who pays the supper bill, who carries the 
suitcase’? Is not that alone worth a fairly handsome 
differential ? 


The Museum in Trouble 


The report of the Standing Commission on Museums and 
Galleries (1949-53) reveals that the usual financial difficulties 
of the British Museum are rapidly approaching a crisis. Owing 
to shortages of staff and money, the published subject index 
of books is five years, and the catalogue of additions in the 
Department of Manuscripts twenty-eight years, behind-hand. 
Seventy thousand books presented to the Museum are still not 
catalogued. Moreover, the space available for storing books 
in the Bloomsbury library is nearly filled up: within twelve 
to fifteen years “the question of the complete rehousing of 
the National Library must be finally answered.” Add to these 
facts that the library’s annual grant has become insufficient to 
acquire the most important foreign works as they are published, 
that the Department of Ethnography has no longer sufficient 
Staff to inspect its collections regularly, that medals and coins 
are disintegrating for want of proper laboratory treatment, and 
it is clear enough that a great national asset is deteriorating 
rapidly for want of a comparatively small sum of money. 
Apart from this damage to collections through neglect, the 
most serious aspect of this situation is the effect it is having 
On the Museum Library. A National Library should be 
complete; its collections should be easily and quickly available 
to scholars who come from other countries to consult them. 
Present conditions in the Museum will increasingly prevent 
the Library from occupying its proper place in the cultural 
life of the country, and this gap will be directly damaging to 
British prestige as well as to British scholarship. The money 
needed to repair the damage should be found: it would not 
cost very much. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


UITE unexpectedly, events in Parliament this week 
forced the Commons to consider the relation in which 
the three leading men in the Conservative Party— 
Sir Winston Churchill, Mr. Eden and Mr, Butler— 

stand towards each other. It is no doubt shocking to innocent 
minds that politicians think in terms of politics, and that when 
such grave matters as the hydrogen bomb and the Budget are 
discussed anyone should be so base as to wonder about 
individuals rather than about themes. Yet there has been 
much wondering this week. Put bluntly, the facts are these: 
Sir Winston, when speaking in the debate on the hydrogen 
bomb on Monday, not only failed to carry the bulk of the 
House with him—he has done it so easily in the past—but 
goaded the Opposition into persistent shouts for his resignas 
tion. This performance was so different from what had been 
expected that Members on both sides of the House were pained, 
But of course it immediately heightened interest in the speech 
with which Mr. Eden was to close the debate: would he 
succeed in uniting the House where Sir Winston had so signall 

failed ? Would he seize this chance to assert his leadership 9 
Similar questions were asked about Mr. Butler, who was to 
open his Budget the following day. Would he try to deliver 
a dazzling Budget speech for the sake of his party—and of 
himself ? 

The answers are now known: Mr. Eden was loyal and 
Mr. Butler dull—dull in the sense that his Budget speech 
contained no sign that he was pushing himself forward. But 
the fact that such questions could have been asked indicates 
the degree of excitement caused by Sir Winston’s quarrelsome 
speech. There are some who are suspicious of the Opposition’s 
motives in demanding a debate on the hydrogen bomb and 
who doubted the value of such a debate. It was clear, however, 
on Monday that Mr. Attlee, in opening the debate, was trying 
to lead his party round all the danger zones that must have 
been more plain to him than to anyone else; and he made a 
very good effect, pariicularly in his ciosing appeal to the 
Prime Minister to give a lead to the world in the attempt to 
substitute peaceful settkement for war. No man, he said, 
had greater experience in these matters than “our Prime 
Minister.” 

But Sir Winston, stung by the broadcasting of Mr. Michael 
Foot and the journalism of Mr. Crossman, was determined 
at all costs to establish the fact that when he left office in 
1945 there was an agreement with President Roosevelt which 
guaranteed that Britain would be consulted before the atom 
bomb was dropped, and that no such agreement existéd when 
he resumed office in 1951. This was his answer to those 
who criticised his inability to have any say about the develop- 
ment and use of the hydrogen bomb. (In the end, Mr. Eden 
managed to make this point in one sentence.) But Sir Winston 
trudged on, elaborating his case, attacking Mr. Attlee (who 
had deliberately criticised nobody in his own speech), and 
leaving himself no time to tell the House as much about the 
Pacific trials of the hydrogen bomb as it now knows. Indeed, 
the House as a whole was diverted from one of the more 
useful functions of such a debate—the business of making 
plain to the public as much as could be told about this 
tremendous new power. On Tuesday, Sir Winston had some 
questions to answer, made a gruff gesture to restore his 
normally excellent relations with the House, and told. the 
House that an RAF machine had flown over the area of the 
Pacific tests, and that two Canberras assigned to this duty 
were lost in transit. It was extraordinary that this information 
had not been given to the House the previous day. 

Mr. Butler’s Budget speech was remarkable for its political 
courage. He offered none of the concessions which his party 
would have liked to proclaim throughout the country as 
popular boons. He based his caution on the need to beware 
of the economic future, and for this his party may thank him 


later. 
J. F. B. 
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BEYOND 


HERE is little excitement, amusement, or even interest 

to be derived from the exercise of looking at this 

Budget. The only sensible course is to look beyond it. 
The Chancellor, in his speech on Tuesday argued, on the 
whole convincingly, that his Budget was the one which was 
dictated by the circumstances. But he did not say he liked 
his Budget, and he did not say he liked the circumstances. 
Very well then. If nothing could have been done to change 
the Budget, can anything be done to change the circumstances ? 
For nobody wants to go on for ever putting up with Budgets 
like this one. We have put up with them for too long already. 
It was in 1949 that the Spectator said: “It is just possible 
that the man in the street may find the present Budget toler- 
able. But what does he think of the prospect of a succession 
of such Budgets stretching out to the crack of doom?” The 
complaint then was that there was too little room for manceuvre, 
with too large a proportion of the national income going to the 
State, taxes too high, businesses not investing enough, social 
services costing more every year and the subsidies bill going on 
for ever. There has been no fundamental change in these 
circumstances in the past five years, except one change for the 
worse—defence expenditure having doubled. 

There is nothing unfair to Mr. Butler in this analysis. Indeed 
there is nothing which, on Tuesday’s showing, he would 
necessarily disagree with. He specifically said that “ The 
claims of the Government on the national resources leave us 
far too little freedom of movement for economic health.” The 
Chancellor has, it is true, been able to give some relief to the 
taxpayers in the past. He even managed to give a few small 
and highly selective reliefs this year—in his changes in enter- 
tainments duty and in the institution of the new investment 
allowances. It was perfectly right and just that he should 
point to the advances which the British economy has made 
under his guidance since he took over in crisis conditions in 
the autumn of 1951. But his fundamental task is still to make 
the best of a bad job. And there is no escaping the fact that 
it is a bad job—with the standard rate of income tax still nine 
shillings in the pound, with defence expenditure over £1,500 
millions, with expenditure on the social services going up at a 
rate which simply cannot be maintained unless the British 
economy becomes much more productive, and with the expan- 
sion of productivity itself retarded by an insufficient capital 
investment. It is not exactly a hopeless situation. We have 
had a good year, and the Chancellor’s hope and intention is 
that we shall have another. But it is very unlikely that we 
shall attain prosperity, or even safety, soon enough if things 
are just left as they are. 

Fortunately there is every sign that Mr. Butler has his gaze 
firmly fixed on the economic future. Politically, he has resisted 
every temptation to make quick gains by gambling on the turn 
of the wheel towards inflation or deflation. His Budget speech 
was flat, but it was honest. It made no promises of sunny days 
to come. Full weight was given to the three great forces which 
are not wholly under control—the mass of Government 
expenditure, the level of world trade and the British share in 
it, and the general state of the American economy. The Chan- 
cellor was, of course, perfectly right to give prominence to these 
factors, for in the attempt to assess and master them lies the 
possibility of turning the surrounding economic circumstances 
to our favour and breaking loose from the bonds which tie 
each successive Government so tightly that this year scarcely 
any movement at all was possible. 

What is more, the Chancellor was obviously right to give 
the question of Government expenditure, that fearsome 
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Juggernaut, first place; for it is here that the element of 
potential control is greatest. One check has been applied 
already, in Mr. Butler’s statement that “I cannot bring my 
conscience to sanction further advances in social reform, 
involving increases in public expenditure, until we have the 
growth of our existing commitments well in hand.” That 
statement was economically as sound as it was politically 
courageous. It was a frank admission that the Government 
is not in full control of its own expenditure. It was an assets 
tion that this situation must be ended. And it made thg 
Opposition a present of an emotional issue—the welfare of 
the poor—to be kicked all round the House of Commons jg 
the next few weeks. Even Sir Stafford Cripps never wen 
more directly towards the right conclusion with more contempt 
for the political consequences. 

There is no chance that this issue will be forgotten, or become 
easier to deal with as 1954 advances. The first comprehensive 
review of the National Insurance Fund is to be completed this 
year. The Phillips Committee is at work on the problems of 
an ageing population. Both are bound to show that State 
expenditure is advancing year by year at such a rate that the 
economy may well be completely swamped unless there is 4 
much greater increase in productivity per head than at presenf 
seems likely. It is more than likely that, long before the next 
annual Budget is due, Mr. Butler may have to face the country 
with some very unpalatable conclusions about the level of 
future welfare benefits. A Socialist Chancellor would have had 
to do the same, of course, but in the purely political sphere 
such points are likely to be forgotten. Mr. Butler is going 
to need all the courage he can summon up, and all the support 
he can get from the other members of the Government. It is 
as well that he twice hinted in the House on Tuesday thaf 
he might have to take drastic new measures before the present 
financial year is out. But control of Government expenditure 
there must be. For two years Mr. Butler has stuck to a 
nautical metaphor. He wants to get “ out of the slack water, 
lighten the ship, and give her way.” To carry it one stage 
further, it is unthinkable that Chancellors of the Exchequet 
in the future should be forced by political mutineers to steet 
straight for bankruptcy. 

Yet of the three over-riding factors—-Government expendi- 
ture, world trade and American prosperity——the first, despite 
all its difficulty, is the one most amenable to deliberate control, 
In the event of a sudden turn for the worse in world trade, 
Britain and the Sterling Area would have no alternative but 
to fight furiously against the tide and hope to make headway 
in spite of everything. And who would care to bet on success 
in such circumstances ? Already, with the volume of world 
trade high and the terms of trade in our favour we are losing 
ground to our competitors—Germany in particular. It is 
doubtful whether govermental measures can make any decisive 
difference in this field, but there was very little promise of help 
and encouragement in the present Budget. The additional 
freedom given to the Exports Credits Guarantee Department to 
support major capital goods exports could hardly make much 
difference in a falling market. The application of the new 
investment allowances to a large sector of industry will in due 
course help along the improvement of capital equipment and 
no doubt that in turn will assist the exporting industries— 
but not very quickly. In fact if there were to be a sudden 
decline in world trade, and if the Government’s resolution to 
do something effective about it remained, it is difficult to see 
how anything could be done without emergency legislation, 
and possibly an emergency Budget before next April. As to 
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an American depression, our defences against that are not in 
the least altered by the Budget. The only hopeful point is 
that the Chancellor has taken the occasion of his biggest 
speech of the year to add his authority to that of the American 
experts who say —and indeed always have said —that the 
resent recession is unlikely to be serious. This may not silence 
those Socialist critics who have throughout looked for a serious 
slump through a distorting glass which turned fear into hope, 
but it may help to reassure the general public. 

Is it possible to look any further? The present Budget 
makes no change. The present economic outlook is so uncer- 
tain that the Government may be driven into drastic supple- 
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mentary measures before the new financial year closes. Yet 
such is the emptiness of the Budget, and so great is the weight 
of taxation, that already the question is being asked: Can any 
relief be expected next year? The answer is that it could 
be if steady progress is maintained in trade and industry; if 
the general tax yield is sufficiently buoyant in the meantime 
to offset both the fall in the Excess Profits Levy and the steady 
rise in social service expenditure; and if defence expenditure 
is reduced, in accordance with the Chancellor’s wish. Anyone 
who wishes to base hopes on that complex of doubtful 
hypotheses is welcome to do so—at the risk of appearing a 
little foolish. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T seems to me a great pity that there are no war- 
correspondents in Dien Bien Phu; seldom can a battle 
have been worthier of description or easier—because of 

the close quarters at which it is being fought—to describe. 
The sort of thing one would like to know (for it could have 
a decisive effect on their fortunes) is how the defenders manage 
to get any sleep. All the ground inside their perimeter is 
within range of the enemy’s artillery, and they can never be 
out of ear-shot of his fire, let alone of their own. De Castries’ 
men have now been in action for four solid weeks, and the 
Vietminh, in order to avoid the attentions of the French Air 
Force, have done most of their attacking, and much of their 
shelling, by night. On even the quietest day the garrison must 
have an immense amount of work on its hands. Ration-parties, 
ammunition parties, wiring parties, burial parties have 
to be found, craters on the airstrips filled in, cut telephone 
cables repaired, weapons cleaned, supply-drops collected, 
damaged positions re-dug. The strain on all ranks must, when 
you come to think of it, be appalling; and it can hardly be 
lessened by the smell—the worst smell in the world—coming 
from the wire round the strong-points. It saddens me that, 
while we can read all about the World’s Chess Championship, 
the University Boat Race or the international ping-pong 
tournament, the supreme test of courage and endurance at 
Dien Bien Phu should be taking place virtually beyond our ken 


Crusaders at Coventry 

Hubris is usually an individual failing, but a majority of the 
members of Coventry City Council were, I suspect, collec- 
tively guilty of it when they decided’ to set about disbanding 
their Civil Defence organisation. They did this, an alderman 
said, in order to “ strengthen the hands of international states- 
men in their efforts to outlaw the hydrogen bomb.” There 
may be those who see in this decision a noble and far-sighted 
gesture; to me it seems foolish and rather conceited. The 
Civil Defence Corps is a national organisation; it may, for 
all I know, be ineffective and a waste of money, but it is a safe 
bet that, if a war—-however conducted—did break out, we 
Should be sorry if it wasn’t there. To abandon a precaution 
for emotional reasons based ultimately on fear of the thing 
that made you take it in the first place can hardly ever be a 
wise thing to do; and if the statesmen of the world, goaded into 
action by the councillors of Coventry, did succeed in neutralis- 
ing the hydrogen bomb, the scale of potential attack from the 
air would be reduced to more manageable terms and Coventry 
would have to reactivate its Civil Defence organisation. 


Othello’s Occupation’s Gone 

The modern system of alliances (I reflected as | watched 
General Gruenther talking about NATO’s fifth anniversary on 
television) is having on senior military commanders an effect 
directly opposite to that produced on actors by modern methods 
of stage-lighting. The actor no longer ‘ plays to the gallery’ 
(an expression which, though it is now used only in a pejorative 


sense, once described the discharge of an important responsi- 
bility), because the people sitting in the gallery can see him 
quite distinctly; he need no longer roll his eyes or make 
extravagant gestures. Nor for that matter need the Supreme 
Commander, a part which I thought General Gruenther played 
in a manner both sensible and distinguished. But whereas the 
great actor is now more and more able to act in the style 
best suited to his talents and his station—as well, perhaps, as 
to the dramatist’s intentions—the Great Captain, afflicted by 
too much limelight instead of too little, is always having to 
play to the gallery. His merits as a commander reside 
ultimately in his ability to take the right, or anyhow the lucky 
decision. In an inter-allied, inter-service committee, at a Press 
conference or before the microphone—and these, in peace-time, 
are the battlefields on which he will sustain or lose his reputa- 
tion—he must sheathe decision in diplomacy, dilute the habit 
of command with the technique of salesmanship and be, as 
far as possible, all things to all men instead of one thing to a 
limited number of men. The fruit at the top of the tree has 
always been apt to taste rather odd. 


Mothers’ Union 

In the country the laggard spring is having a disconcerting 
effect all round. A blackbird built a nest in my garden and 
laid three eggs in it; then a thrush came along and added two 
of hers. The two birds seem to be taking it in turns to sit 
on the nest, to which they will presumably add at least three 
more eggs between them; it remains to be seen who will get 
the custody of the children, if any are hatched. I dare say 
there are precedents for this form of diarchy, but I have 
never come across it before. 


The Old Look 

This year’s Budget is so very like last year’s that even the 
most experienced commentators had difficulty in finding any- 
thing to say about it which was not said in 1953. Only The 


Times Parliamentary Correspondent, harking back much 
further than that, produced, with his reference to the 


“unusually modish toilettes in the public gallery,” a phrase 
that will live on in the memory, fragrant and clearly 
imperishable. 


Inside Story 
This week’s Picture Post contains some photographs of wild 
life on the Amazon. The caption under one of them, which 
shows part of a fish’s head, reads “ The saw-toothed piranha 
. will swallow a man in two minutes.” As the piranha is 
only about eighteen inches long, he would have to be rather a 
small man. 


The Gracious Life (A.D. 1954) 


Extract from a letter from a lady to a gentleman: 
“ After dinner we played canas‘a, but had to stop for ten 


minutes to see the bi-bomb on TV. STRIX 
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The Republic in Danger ? 


INOR demonstrations in the Paris streets have ended 
in the speedy dethronement of kings, the fall of 
ministries and other upheavals. Nor was the habit 

of slapping high officials of the Republic invented last week 
and some such gifles have had very important consequences. 
Even were the political situation in France healthy, stable, 
clearly defined, the scenes at the Arc de Triomphe would be 
ominous, but the situation in France is none of these things. 
Yet, as far as it is possible to guess from the outside, the assault 
on MM. Laniel and Pleven is only a symptom and not the 
most important symptom of the present crisis. We should 
remember that, as the correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian has pointed out, the news that French people are 
turning to is the news of the embattled garrison of Dien Bien 
Phu. Not even the dismissal of Marshal Juin can compete 
in interest with the fate of Colonel de Castries and his men. 
If they are lost, much is lost with them; if they save them- 
selves, much may be saved with them. f 

It is essential to remember that the pressure in Indo-China, 
the danger of disaster in Indo-China and the difficulty of see- 
ing any way out of the imbroglio in Indo-China, are, at the 
moment, the most urgent questions for the French. The next 
thing to remember is that there is an intimate connection 
between the war in Indo-China and the situation in France. 
It is probably wise to repeat what has been repeated so often, 
that the main (though not exclusive) cause of the financial 
troubles of the French State (as apart from the French 
economy) has been, for years, the cost of the war in Indo- 
China. It is important to remember that the main (though 
not exclusive) cause of the military weakness of France that 
increases a natural and not necessarily excessive fear of German 
military power, is the draining away, in Indo-China, of the 
cadres of the French army. France cannot train and organise 
a real army in Europe till men like Colonel de Castries and 
his subordinates are training and leading French conscripts 
in Europe. And it should be remembered that French imperial 
wars have always been unpopular with a great part, perhaps 
with a majority of the French people, that two French empires 
were built, not in a fit of absence of mind, but in presence 
of a great deal of active hostility to the wasting of French 
blood and treasure overseas. It is not enough to remember 
Frontenac and Faidherbe, Galliéni and Lyautey; it is perhaps 
more timely, in 1954, to remember Dupleix and Montcalm, 
Garnier and Marchand. It is perhaps even more timely to 
remember how shrewd was the stroke of M. Daladier when 
he called the war in Indo-China the new Mexican expedition. 
It is, for most Frenchmen, as remote, as meaningless as was 
that unlucky gamble of Napoleon III. He cut his losses; his 
emperor was shot; maybe Bao Dai will know the fate of 
Maximilian. Well, tant pis. 

Then the instability of the government, the separation of 
the politicians of the Assembly from the mass of the French 
people has to be remembered. Marshal Juin was dismissed 
by MM. Coty, Laniel and Pleven. But M. Coty was only 
elected President of the Republic after a long and weakening 
and almost disgraceful contest. Not only so, he was unknown 
to most of the French people when elected, as was M. Laniel 
when he became Prime Minister. M. Pleven was better known 
a year ago than either, but he has never been and has never 
pretended to be a great popular figure; he has preferred to be 
a great public servant. 

At first sight, this is a weak team to dismiss un grand chef 
like Marshal Juin. But, and this is one of the paradoxes of 
the situation, it is because it is a weak team that its action 
took the country by surprise and probably gratified a great 
many Frenchmen who were not present at the Arc de Triomphe. 
For there is no evidence that the mass of Frenchmen want 
to be ruled by a grand chef, or even to be rigorously ruled at 


all. The expérience Pétain is not very remote; neither 
(although the experiment was of a very different kind) is the 
expérience de Gaulle. A show-down between a civilian 
authority and a soldier, even a famous one, would result ig 
a victory of the civilian authority. Indeed, one reason for the 
congenital dislike of the French for a strong government {g 
their dislike for the ‘man on horseback.’ (General de Gaullg 
walked down the Champs Elysées in the ecstatic days of 
August, 1944.) It is my guess that Marshal Juin’s grievances 
will be as neglected by the mass of the French, after a few 
weeks, as those of General MacArthur (you remember him 2) 
were in America. 

This is not to say that the whole episode is not disturbing, 
The Marshal, deposed from his command, may not be ag 
formidable an enemy of EDC as he would have been had 
he kept his command and repeated his performance of last 
week, but he will be a formidable opponent. His critica} 
judgement, from the technical side, of EDC may decide a few 
waverers, drive them into hostility instead of tepid support 
I should now guess that the chances of ratification arg 
fifty-fifty at best. 

More important is the scuffle at the Arc de Triomphe if, 
as is probable, this indicates a revival of right-wing street 
violence. It is not that I expect that violence to have rights 
wing results, but any disturbance of this kind aids the Come 
munists in their “ will you walk into my parlour” campaign, 
There are several big flies in that parlour already, like 
M. Daladier; there may soon be more. At the thought of the 
Right taking the winning side in the EDC controversy, many 
on the Left will ignore the known character of their bedfellows 
and tacitly accept their aid in defence of “ peace and the 
Republic.” After all M. Le Trocquer did not scornfully 
murmur “ non tali auxilio” when Communist votes made him 
President of the Assembly. Are not the Communists (like 
the People’s Democracy of Poland that M. Daladier admires 
so much) soundly /aic? As the royalist assault on Léon 
Blum helped the fortunes of the old Front Populaire, so the 
assault on M. Laniel and on M. Pleven may help the new 
Front Populaire. And it may help the enemies of EDC, 
the neutralists, the hankerers after a Russian understanding, 
those who believe or profess to believe that the USA not the 
USSR is the enemy to peace, that an American hydrogen bomb 
is worse than a Russian, who may believe (who knows ?) that 
Russia consults her ‘allies’ about atomic policy, to enter the 
best stocked Cave of Adullam in modern French history. This 
Cave will provide the Communists with very strange bed+ 
fellows indeed, but they won’t mind; they know how to get 
the sheets over to their side. 

But it would be foolish and dangerous to think of these 
recent events solely in terms of their impact on EDC or to 
think that a French government is to be judged solely by its 
attitude to that expedient. For EDC has many opponents in 
France who are not fools, not knaves, not neutralists, not 
fellow-travellers, but intelligent, honest patriots who think 
that France is too weak to enter into so close a relationship 
with a rearmed Germany as EDC implies. They have a 
reasonable fear that France is not going to be as strong as 
the Federal Republic in a year or two and will never be as 
strong as a united Germany, whether it be neutralised or 
demilitarised or what have you. They are alarmed at the 
thought of being given the rank of second-class ally by the 
United States. The refusal of many Americans to understand 
French reluctance to trust, less than ten years after the ending 
of the occupation, the new rulers of an old and fa uiliaf 
country, does not make them repentant; it makes then: sus- 
picious and resentful. For their true protection a-ainst 
Germany is Britain and the United States. And each uncon- 
sidered utterance by an important American; each ‘ new look’ 
of American policy that seems to imply the use of the hyd-ogen 
bomb to avoid a new Korea, or even to ‘win’ the war iM 
Indo-China, chills their blood—as it chills mine. It is jam 


for French Communists, for French neutralists, for the 
hundreds of thousands who are at least as afraid of an enemy 
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they know too well as of an enemy that they have not known 
on their soil since 1814. And lectures from London (especially 
after the known disunion of the Labour Party), lectures given 
in practically complete forgetfulness of the firm verbal leads 
given to European unity a few years ago, annoy them almost 
as much as do American sermons. “ Messieurs les Anglais, 
tirez les premiers” is a natural retort. 

Yet the French problem is, at bottom, a French problem. 
It is a matter of bringing France into the modern world and 
that means a painful process of readjustment, imposing burdens 
on all Frenchmen, a change of many pleasant habits and an 
acceptance of the fact that only a France forte, saine et 
heureuse can stand up to Germany, or the United States, 
or Britain, and that France cannot be created without impos- 
ing great burdens, not only on the rich, but on the typical 
electors of M. Laniel and M. Daladier. I see no sign that the 

resent Assembly will impose the burdens, but the choice, 

hind and below the remote war in the East and even the 
military policy of France in Europe, is there. France must 
become rich in the modern style or become a shadow of her 
past. 


The Opinions of Soviet 
Man 


By GEORGE KATKOV * 


HE views expressed by Soviet nationals are apt to seem 

puzzling to the West. If taken as counterpart to the 

beliefs, prejudices and habits of mind that make up 
Western ‘ political opinion,’ they appear, for the most part, 
to be arrant nonsense. How could the trained philologist believe 
in Stalin’s mastery of linguistics, the collectivised peasant in 
his rural paradise, the military expert in the strategic genius 
of the Party ? It is easy to say that Russians talk as they do 
because they have to tell lies. But, should this be the case, how 
is it that their inner, unspoken beliefs do not manifest them- 
selves in some other way ? How is it that this ceaselessly 
enforced insincerity does not undermine the whole of social 
life, does not upset the emotional balance of Russian admini- 
gtrators, scientists, diplomats and technicians? And why 
do Russians, even when out of the control of the Soviet State 
machine, seem so often to be so impervious to the sweet 
reasonableness of the West ? 

Some modern authorities, Gorer, George Fischer and 
Professor Dick, suggest that the answer lies in the peculiarities 
of the Russian character. We are told of an innate inertness, 
of a survival of the oral stage of development. And yet there 
may be a simpler explanation than these revivals of the 
Nineteenth century dme slave. In putting the question 
Whether or not Soviet nationals are sincere in what they say 
it seems always to be assumed that there is no other alterna- 
tive. But the terms sincere and insincere can only properly 
be applied to beliefs held for the sake of their truth value. 
The professed opinions of Homo Sovieticus are not in this 
class. 

Officially sponsored opinions in the Soviet Union derive 
from the credo of the Russian nineteenth-century revolutionary 
intellectuals. Its essence was a fanatical denunciation of con- 
temporary Russian life; even the favourable aspects were 
pooh-poohed as petty bourgeois. Good was only to be sought 
for in the future, in the post-revolutionary millennium, This 
creed never had many followers, and their numbers dwindled 
With the spread of liberalism. But on the fall of tsardom it 
spread, explosively, into wide masses of the population. Now, 
however, there was a new factor. The revolution had come, 
and with it the so-called ‘ conquests of the revolution’ which 








* Dr G Katkov was born in Moscow. In 1921 he escaped on 
foot over the Polish frontier and settled in Prague. On the German 
Occupation he came to Oxford. He is now Senior Lecturer at St. 
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the masses were called on to defend, to cherish and to ‘ deepen.’ 

Since 1917 the twists and turns of official Soviet ideology 
have been, in effect, re-definitions of what should be held to be 
conquests of the revolution, and what mere relics of the odious 
past. In the early days of the regime the Constituent Assembly 
and freedom of the Press had a brief spell in the ‘ conquests’ 
class, but were soon demoted to the status of contemptible 
relics. Now, after thirty-six years, perhaps the only consis- 
tently recognised conquest of the revolution is the maintenance 
in power of the Communist Party and of its leadership. Thus 
any progress, social, political or economic, can be attained 
only following the seizure of power by a Communist-led pro- 
letariat. Any apparent progress under a non-Communist 
regime is a fraud. Any shoricoming in a Communist-governed 
society is due either to some relic of the old order or to the 
corrupting influence of reactionary neighbours. To doubt the 
necessity of revolution and of the Party leadership is tanta- 
mount to reaction and is the mark of an enemy of ihe people. 

Accordingly Soviet citizens who wish to play an active role 
in any branch of Soviet life must consistently manifest their 
adherence to this official line. They must do so at school, in 
private conversation, at their place of work, at meetings, in 
contacts with officials and foreigners. Such incessant reitera- 
tion of faith has become a prerequisite not only of professional 
advancement but of personal security. Views expressed in 
these circumstances have nothing in common with what is 
understood by political opinion in the West. There is no 
question here of choosing one view rather than another on the 
score of truth or desirability, or of hoping to influence 
government measures and government policy. Conformity 
with the official line in the Soviet Union is rather a counter- 
part of the conventions governing dress and behaviour in the 
West—though in Russia it is a convention fraught with vital 
import to the individual. 

A recent Soviet legal text book carries a chapter significantly 
entitled ‘Persuasion and Compulsion in the Soviet State 
Administration.” Stalin is there quoted to the effect that 
“Leadership is secured by means of the persuasion of the 
masses. This, however, does not exclude but presupposes 
coercion when baséd on the confidence in, and support of, the 
Party on the part of the majority of the working class.” The 
practice of the last thirty years leaves no doubt as to Stalin’s 
meaning. A member of the majority who lets himself be 
persuaded is well aware that by doing so he avoids becoming 
a member of the minority which is to be coerced. His motives 
are fairly obvious. Less so are those of State and Party for 
enforcing this conformity. The Party leaders themselves can 
hardly seriously believe that their ideology will raise Russian 
technical and cultural efficiency; or even that it will sustain 
the myth that all achievement is due to Party tutclage. There 
is, however, another reason. 

The Soviet leaders have always contemptuously ignored the 
discontent which so many of their policies and measures were 
bound to cause among wide masses. They can afford to do 
so, so long as they can prevent the expression of this discontent 
and the collusion of the discontented. As means to this end 
they provide the people with rigid verbal formule, and ensure 
their use as comment on current events. Discontent is thus 
inhibited, made inarticulate. Opposition views may not even 
be mentioned in order to be refuted. Whenever public rebuke 
is required, we find not only accusations but confessions dis- 
torted to such fantastic shape that the general public can find 
no agreement with or sympathy for those convicted of error. 
We have seen this at all the great State trials. And it is the 
invariable pattern of artistic, scientific and academic polemics. 

To meet Soviet citizens who have passed out of the power 
of the Soviet State machine affords striking illustration of the 
effect, on individuals, of the current mass indoctrination and 
mass inhibition. These people at once discard the beliefs they 
had formerly been professing with such persistence (and with 
such good reason); in the changed circumstances they are 
obviously useless and possibly dangerous, Inhibited, inarticu- 
late discontent comes out in bitter complaints of injustice 
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personally suffered, in angry abuse of the Soviet system, in an 
urge for violent action. But if pressed to suggest some positive 
policy, some constructive alternative, even the most educated 
of these new arrivals have nothing to say. The loss of the old 
ideology, of that body of opinions which has for decades been 
an essential element of their social behaviour, leaves a vacuum 
which is not easily filled by unstable beliefs based on personal 
verification—for which the ex-Soviet citizen lacks both criteria 
and experience. He will even look with suspicion on the work- 
ing of free opinion; it might well be some form of hidden 
compulsion, more subtly camouflaged than that in Russia. 

The conditioning of opinion by Communist governments 
presents problems which seem, so far, to have baled Western 
experts. Argument, however forceful and logical, does not 
reach its target: for the Russian in Russia the fear that argu- 
ment might lessen his chance of survival acts as a kind of 
insulation, This does not mean that we should ignore the 
inarticulate longings and aspirations of our fellow humans 
behind the Iron Curtain. It means that we must show more 
sympathy, more patience, more understanding and more skill 
in our attempts to help them ultimately to emerge as an active 
force in the sombre theatre of Soviet home politics 


A German Gentleman 


By J. C. MASTERMAN 


E was, so to speak, a step-friend, acquired in the early 
part of that hot summer (still peaceful but heavy with 
war) of 1914. His brother was an artist, whom I had 

got to know in Kassel in the spring. The landscapes which he 
painted of that pleasant countryside gave pleasure, but I think 
he lived mainly on the proceeds of a contract which he had 
for designing carpets. I wish that I could remember more of 
him; I have now only the vaguest of recollections of an 
agreeable, unworldly, cultured yet simple man, lacking ambition 
and wholly without the talent for success—but none the worse 
for that, for only those who have a touch of weakness in their 
character are, as it seems to me, fit for friendship. “ Ah,” he 
said to me one day, when I had told him that I was to spend 
the summer semester at Freiburg i/B, “then you must meet 
my brother Anton, the Professor. I shall write to him and 
ask him to befriend you.” And so he did, though I had to 
remind him twice before the energy could be summoned to 
write the letter. 

Anton had not indeed received his appointment as Professor, 
though he expected it in the near future, but he was a 
Privatdozent at the University, and I soon came to think of 
him as a typical representative of the younger generation of 
that learned world, which in those far-off happy days we took 
to be a power in German life and thought. Alas ! How easy 
to overestimate the influence of the learned ! 

I did not meet him very often, but always with pleasure, 
and always with the feeling that I gained something from 
his company. Gravely and courteously he would correct my 
German with just the right mixture of professional authority 
and friendly solicitude. Once we stood on the platform of 
a tram (or could it have been a bus?) in conversation, and 
1 used the word meinetwegen. “ Now I do not think you 
use that word quite correctly,” he said. “Let us construct 
a few sentences in which the word can appropriately occur.” 
And so we did, and from meinetwegen passed on to other 
words incorrectly used by me. The tram passed first my stop 
and then his, and still we talked. “ Dear me,” he exclaimed, 
“we seem to have gone too far; shall we walk back or take 
another tram?” In my reply the word meinetwegen was, 


I like to think, correctly used. 

Occasionally I met him to drink a Maibowle in the evening, 
occasionally too at a Stammtisch which I frequented for my 
mid-day meal, and once at least at the formal invitation of a 
Professor with whom we were both acquainted. That was a 
Mittagessen for a dozen or more guests, when, at the end of 








the repast, each of us solemnly shook hands with all the rest, 
murmuring “ Gesegnete Mahlzeit” with each handshake. My 
most vivid memory of all is that of being taken by him to 
a Korps evening to greet the May. A Catholic, he did not 
belong to a fighting Korps, and so the atmosphere was both 
sentimental and congenial. We sat through the short summer 
night, drinking and singing and making speeches until the 
dawn came and we all went into the open air to greet the 
May with the traditional songs. 

We did not use the familiar ‘Du’ to each other, and | 
must not give the impression that I knew Anton well or that 
I saw him frequently. Indeed neither of us had a great deal 
of leisure. I was working as a student with reasonable dili- 
gence (did I not once fall asleep on a hot summer’s afternoon 
in the Seminar of the great Meinecke ?—an episode which filled 
me with shame, though for some odd reason it enhanced my 
reputation in student circles) and Anton was engaged in 
learned and laborious research in the history of the Middle 
Ages, and was, as we all thought, on the threshold of a great 
academic career. Before me, as I write, lies a substantial 
article which he presented to me “mit herzlichem Griiss 
liberreicht der Verfasser.” It is entitled ‘ Veber Blei- und 
Goldbullen im Mittelalter.’ ‘Formidable, as any French- 
man would inevitably comment! None the less, though we 
met seldom, we were friends, and still in my mind’s eye lL 
see the tall, stooping and rather ungainly figure and the kindly 
eyes, and I recall the professional yet friendly willingness to 
impart information and correct error. Unlike most Germans 
he was incurious about England and uninterested in politics 
or affairs or sport. The life of learning, and the uncritical 
enjoyment of his few leisure hours, seemed to suffice for him. 

Then, all too swiftly, came mobilisation and war. Germany 
declared war on Russia, and though England and France were 
still not at war, no foreigner could move in Germany. In 
world crises the simple personal difficulties intrude themglves. 
My landlady—in floods of tears—-informed me early in the 
morning that I could not sleep in her house for another night, 
“ because her brother was an officer.” At twenty-two one 
does not look far ahead, and I was not greatly concerned 
about the evening, but it did strike me very forcibly that 
somehow I should have to eat, so I walked into a hotel where 
I was known and ordered my midday meal. Trouble com- 
monly passes by those who do not seek it, and I contrived 
not to notice the looks, varying from ill-will to hardly- 
concealed hatred which were turned in my direction. I 
wondered, though, if my soup would be allowed to reach me. 

Just then a tall figure in uniform got up from a table at 
the other end of the room and walked across to me. For 
a moment I did not recognise Anton, for militarism and war 
and uniform did not seem to belong to his world at all. What 
difference that uniform made! It was as though an ungainly, 
careless, almost slipshod professor had been melted down 
and then poured into the mould of a German officer, for he 
seemed now stiff, erect and full of authority. But his voice 
had its habitual kindly timbre, and his eyes had not lost their 
sympathetic glint. ‘“ Herr Masterman,” he said, “I shall be 
glad if you will come and sit at my table; it is not a good 
thing for foreigners to eat alone in Germany today.” 

He was joining his regiment in a few hours’ time, and his 
battalion was already under orders for the front. This he 
told me, but thenceforward we did not speak of the war. We 
talked of this and that, and then we parted. “I am glad 
that we got to know one another,” was the last thing I heard 
him say. It seemed as though he was closing a period in our 
lives, and so indeed he was. Correctitude of behaviour was 
often the boast of the German officer class, though the boast 
was not always justified, but there is a world of difference 
between correctitude and chivalry. Sometimes when I have 
been tempted to echo the facile generalisation——“ there is no 
good German except a dead German ”—I have recalled Anton, 
this German gentleman, to mind, and have refrained. How 
should I have acted had our positions been reversed ? Should 
I not, a little shamefacedly perhaps, have looked the other way? 
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MUSIC 


pate Last Concert 
WitH the last notes of the Meistersinger 
prelude his right hand dropped to his side 
gnd the baton fell to the floor.” Prospero 
has broken his staff and the world is to know 
no more of his enchantments, for he is not 
likely to give a series of those ‘positively last 
appearances’ beloved of singers. The 
Meistersinger prelude was a happy choice 
for his farewell and now he can echo 
Browning’s Abt Vogler: 

Hark, I have dared and done, for my 

resting-place is found, 
The C major of this life: so, now I will 
try to sleep. 

Toscanini’s career has been an inspiration to 
countless musicians, and first of all to his 
fellow-countrymen. It is not only that he 
gave first performances of Italian composers’ 
works—Puccini’s Bohéme and Turandot 
among them—which set a new standard of 
musical comprehension. Italian musicians 
owe more to him than that; for it was largely 
his prestige in the world of instrumental 
music, the example of his selfless and 
immaculate interpretations of orchestral 
music, that has prompted not only the high 
standards of orchestral playing but the 
extraordinary flowering of instrumental 
ensembles in Italy—the Virtuosi di Roma, 
the Quartetto Italiano, the Trio di Trieste, 
and the Chigi and Boccherini Quintets. In 
this renaissance Toscanini’s indirect part 
has been, I believe, larger than that of any 
other single figure, not excluding the com- 
posers who turned in surfeit from the 
exclusive cult of opera to that of symphony 
and chamber music. Italian conductors, 
too, have gone to school with him and 
several of them have learned all, perhaps, 
that he can teach them, though none of them 
has achieved that magisterial yet passionate 
objectivity of approach which is what 
distinguishes Toscanini from all other 
conductors. 

The standard of performance set by 
Toscanini, and widely diffused by means of 
broadcasting and gramophone records, has 
contributed much to the present aspect of 
the musical scene. Like the parents who 
proudly declare that only the best is good 
enough for their child (who therefore 
remains in the singular) many music-lovers 
have come to demand such standards of 
performance that it seems as though the 
interpretation and execution weigh more 
With them than the music interpreted. 
Vaughan Williams’s statement that anything 
worth doing is worth doing badly is the 
most unfashionable of slogans, though 
Hindemith comes near to agreeing with him 
when he insists that the regeneration of music 
is only possible if we cease listening and 
Ourselves start singing and playing. 

Toscanini in his later years has occa- 
sionally lent the prestige of his name to 
unworthy music and thus given both an 
unfortunate precedent and a demonstration 
of how easily what glitters can be made to 
seem really gold. But this apart, the whole 
weight of his huge reputation has been 
thrown into the other scale of the balance 
and his name will remain to musicians 
synonymous with an uncompromisingly 
idealistic approach to music. That name 
must be as well known as that of any living 





musician. If we regret that it is not com- 
posers who hold the public imagination, we 
must remember that performers have always 
enjoyed the limelight, and that only those 
composers who, like Liszt and Rachmaninov, 
were also great performers, have become 
household names in their lifetimes. In the 
great list of world-famous virtuosi—singers, 
instrumentalists and conductors—Tosca- 
nini’s name will stand as high as any for the 
faithfulness of his artistic service. And so 
hail and farewell, Jtalo ardito! and a happy 
old age in that mother-country that not the 
most resounding successes in the outside 
world could ever make you forget or 
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ART 


Victor Pasmore. (Institute of Contempo- 
rary Arts.) 

ARTISTS in this country do not go in much 
for Periods; the compulsion to change the 
Line every so often, confusing the dogged 
philistine on the trail, operates less power- 
fully on this side of the Channel. It is the 
more curious to consider the case of Victor 
Pasmore, a painter—if he will still allow 
himself to be called that—strikingly English 
in spirit, who has chosen to embark on a 
more than Continental régime of experi- 
ment, conscientiously going through the 
motions in less than a decade of some forty 
years of European periodicity. 

The Institute of Contemporary Arts have 
nearly forty of Pasmore’s works gathered 
together, produced between 1944 and this 
year: beginning with a few of those oils— 
landscapes and interiors, veritable virtuoso- 
pieces—which appeared to offer so-much, in 
skill and intellectual grasp, that British 
painting has lacked; and ending with the 
‘Constructions’ of plywood and plastic to 
which the artist now devotes his talents, and 
which to any but the eye of faith offer the 
same attractions, if not the same practical 
interest, as an electrical fuse-box, The point 
of this show, no doubt, is to demonstrate 
the logic of Pasmore’s development; there 
are links to be perceived through all the 
various stages from analysis of natural 
forms to cubism, flat abstraction, and, with 
a detour into vorticism, the arid apotheosis 
of wood and perspex; there is even some 
continuity of personal style. But it is less 
easy to make out the motive, apart, perhaps, 
from a determination to push things to 
extremes or a desire to perform for the evolu- 
tion of art from Cézanne to Naum Gabo 
what the embryo is supposed obligingly to 
do for the history of its species. The ICA, 
always ready to help in these matters, 
provide a number of remarks—‘ Pasmore 

. adopted the technical ideas of construct- 
ivism relating to the use of machine-tech- 
nology to express in concrete form effects of 
space-light related to his figurative river- 
scenes”—but these, though delightful 
examples of lunatic utterance, do not greatly 
tend to enlightenment. It is suggested that 
Pasmore, anxious to make his pictures more 
‘real,’ began by sticking such fragments of 
reality on them as scraps of newspaper; 
that now, tired of inviting a view through 
the window of a picture-frame, he has 
turned his perspectives inside out, and pushes 
his Square and Rectangular Motifs under 
the viewer's nose. It is difficult to believe 













































that simple metaphysical misunderstandings 
of this sort should affect so acute a mind 
it is melancholy to hear the account o} 
Pasmore’s latest technical device of photo- 
graphy, cutting-up, and re-photography~ 
wildly burlesquing the most elaborate dark- 
room pursuits—which produces, after such 
trouble, results so unremarkable. It is 
impossible to guess where this extravagant 
abandonment of former skills will end; 
perhaps it cannot be taken much further. It 
is nO more than two years since Pasmore 
‘gave up’ painting as others, filled with noble 
resolve, give up smoking; like them he may 
succumb to temptation and resume the 
vicious habit. Such a lapse from the high, 
hard, righteous constructivist life might 
be lamented at the ICA, but it would be 
an amiable weakness. 
* . * 

The RBA galleries are filled, far beyond 
what is comfortable or even humane, with 
the Society’s Spring show, presenting, like 
a minor Academy, the astonishing diversity 
of life at less exalted levels. The latest 
influences are, of course, at work—Suther- 
land appears to be this year’s favourite, 
producing gnarled and thorny vegetable 
shapes on all sides—but so are those of 
yesterday and the day before yesterday. 
Contemporary Art in Suffolk Street is a 
tranquil sedimentary conglomerate of all 
that has filtered down from the turbulent 
surface during the last two generations. 

. - 7 

The Arts Council continue, in St. James’s 
Square, the re-education of British taste in 
japonaiserie, on this occasion with a 
superb loan collection of Hokusai drawings 
and water-colours. The precision, freedom, 
and economy of these wonderful little 
sketches—more immediately pleasing to 
Western eyes, probably, than the celebrated 
landscape prints—are moving to contem- 
plate, even if they do not move entirely to 
joy. There is little to add to the comment 
of Camille Pissarro in a letter of 1873 which 
makes one of the exhibits in the show: 
“J'ai vu des dessins japonais ... qui m’ont 
bien découragé sur l’état d’abrutissement 
dans laquelle nous vivons, nous autres 
artistes modernes.” 

CHRISTOPHER SMALL 


THEATRE 


The Enchanted. By Jean Giraudoux. (Arts.) 
——Juno and the Paycock. By Sean 
O’Casey. (New Lindsey.)——Pal Joey. 
(Princes.) 

AN inspector is sent from the capital to 

investigate illegal phantoms in a small French 

town (Loi du 5 Septembre, 1888), he finds 
to his horror that there has been an outbreak 
of happiness as well; determined to get to 
the bottom of these sinister happenings he 
kills the ghost (who is loved by the school- 
mistress and who nearly takes her with him). 
Order is now restored: the richest man in 
town wins the lottery, the Mother Superior 
of the convent gets a free motor-bike. Things 
like this don’t happen, you will say. But 
this world is the creation of Jean Giraudoux 
who was primarily a poet and who uses even 
the nonsensical apparatus of local govern- 
ment to create fantasy. It is a world which 
has a peculiar tone of its own: a sort of 
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classical nostalgia, the kind of feeling one 
gets in the park of Versailles in October. 
Someone has been happy once somewhere, 
but happiness is so short, so very short. 

How does this plaintive charm translate 
into the harsh tones of a language where 
there is no word for douceur de vivre? 
Better than I should have believed possible 
before seeing The Enchanted at the Arts, 
For this credit is due to John Fernald’s 
production which establishes the distinctive 
atmosphere of Giraudoux’s world.of young 
girls and also to Valerie Hanson who, as the 
local school-teacher in love with the local 
ghost, manages to be fey without being 
whimsical. She has an air of being about 
to disappear into the Land of Heart’s Desire 
if given the slightest encouragement, but is 
fortunately brought back to earth by the 
ministrations of the town doctor (or exorcist) 
and the more interested attention of the 
Supervisor of Weights and Measures. The 
latter is played by Emrys Jones as rather 
more of a Romantic poet than perhaps was 
intended by the author, while Richard 
Warner makes the terrible inspector too 
sympathetic a character. Something nearer 
Monsieur Homais is required if the full 
horror of his incursion into the idyllic 
surroundings of Gerard de Nerval’s France 
is to be realised by the audience. Still, minor 
blemishes apart, this provides a most 
enjoyable evening. The Arts Theatre gets 
better and better. The fact that they can 
attempt anything so difficult as a piece of 
stylised Gallic melancholy makes for con- 
fidence in the future. 

” * * 

There is always a moment in Juno and 
the Paycock when one knows whether_ or 
not the old charm is going to work. The 
first sight of a mother mourning her son is 
the testing point. If the audience is not 
gripped by this, it won't be. The new 
production at the New Lindsey passed the 
test with flying colours: the moment was 
quickened with the sudden colossal soar of 
emotion which Irish dramatists alone seem 
able to produce. But the comedy was also 
well done—largely due to Liam Redmond 
as Jack Boyle and Harry Hutchinson as 
Joxer. This company is to present a season 
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of Irish plays. Anyone fond of humour and 
poetry will wish them every success. 
. - « 


In Pal Joey, the latest American musical, 
we are in the presence of Efficiency Inc. 
Anyone going to see this rather raw story 
will be deafened by the music, blinded by 
the colour, hit over the head by the allure- 
ments of a scantily clothed chorus. So 
alluring are they, in fact, that they become 
funny, which is presumably what was 
intended—the piece is partly a burlesque of 
night-club fashions in the Thirties. All this is 
put over with the ruthless verve we expect 
from Broadway—the only fault (a serious 
one) is a certain lack of charm, a too strident 
vulgarity in the staging. Still, all the con- 
ditioning has its effect: personally I was as 
bewitched, bothered, bewildered as any 
producer could have desired. 


~ ANTHONY HARTLEY 


CINEMA 


King of the Khyber Rifles. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.)———Casanova’s Big Night. (Plaza.) 
——Easy to Love. (Empire.)——The 
Command, (Warner.) 

Henry Kino is a fine director of action 

pictures, and one of the main faults in his 

King of the Khyber Rifles is that he loiters 

too long over the racial and emotional 

problems of his hero, a half-caste Captain 
serving Queen Victoria in an Indian garrison. 

There is, of course, a certain amount of 

spirited fighting, the rebels, led by a dyed 

Guy Rolfe speaking impeccable Oxford 

English, cutting it up good and rough; yet 

the main emphasis is on Tyrone Power's 

divided loyalties, and Mr. Power is, unfor- 
tunately, an almighty bore. I do not know 
what has got into this erstwhile flexible 
actor. Somehow he has acquired all the 
qualities of a dumpling and is unbelievably 
stodgy and unromantic. Michael Rennie 
and John Justin, though exaggeratedly 

British, seem like whippy birch rods com- 

pared to him, and as one of Mr. Power's 

former fans I deplore this new-found happi- 
ness. The scenery, lavishly spread across 
the cinemascopic screen, is of great beauty, 
and there is an atmosphere of Ouida-esque 
fantasy about the story which makes it 
rather endearing, so that in spite of the 
gallant captain’s maddening pomposity 
and while deploring the shallowness of the 
other characters, it is easy to sit back and 
enjoy this picture for the simple adventure 
story it is, 

+ - 

Bob Hope as the unwilling impersonator 
of Casanova is fairly funny, but his script 
is not worthy of such a subtle comedian and 
it would have been nice if he could have 
exchanged some of the knockabout routines 
for a few words of wit. There is a lot of 
duelling, of falling off balconies and into 
Venetian canals—the best line in the film is 
when Mr. Hope dips his fingers in the water 
from a gondola, sniffs them and says, “Ah, 
Canal No. 5!°’—but like Mr. Power in his 
Khyber Pass Mr. Hope in his ruffles is a bit 
ponderous. All the same he has, inevitably, 
his moments, and aided by Joan Fontaine 
and Basil Rathbone and directed very 
sensibly by Norman McLeod he provides 
good if not excellent entertainment. 

« oF “ 


Esther Williams is perfectly Easy to Love, 
so unreservedly nice and good-looking is 
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she, but the film in which she is aqua. 
sporting is not. It is, in fact, so unlovable it 
gives one a sort of inverted pleasure. Van 
Johnson and the well-known crooner Tony 
Martin are Miss Williams's co-stars, and 
they are absolutely all right, I imagine, if it 
were possible to divorce them from their 
surroundings. But these are so fearful 
they hypnotise. Cypress Gardens, Florida, 
with violinists nestling in tree tr 
gorgeous girls in full evening dress posing 
for snaps and vast pads of extraordinarily 
ugly flowers floating in swimming pools is 
only matched for tastelessness by New York, 
where nightclubs burgeon writhing pillars 
and the colour schemes of hotel suites appal, 
I do not recall ever having seen more 
repulsive settings. Should you, however, 
care for having your stomach turned in an 
enjoyable way I advise you to go and see 
this film, which is Americana at its worst, 
and revel in its embarrassments. Particularly 
do I commend to you the song which Mr, 
Martin sings towards the end in which he 
is accompanied by a chorus of old ladies 
leaning on the piano. They are curled and 
coy, and the song is all about kisses. It is 
a bloodcurdiing joy. 


. * o 


Warner has made excellent use of Cinema- 
Scope in The Command, which is a splendid 
riot of Indians, the Cavalry and covered 
wagons stretched across a dusty plain for 
miles and miles. Whereas a close-up of a 
prone Marilyn Monroe is, I think, merely 
alarming, a bird’s-eye view of a battle is 
really exciting, and David Butler has sensibly 
directed his picture with small regard for the 
individual, filling the acres of celluloid with 
swirling designs of men in the mass. This 
is @ good film and the answer to a mother’s 
prayer at the start of the school holidays. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


BALLET 


The Lady and the Fool. (Sadler's Wells.) 


JOHN CRANKO’S new ballet, The Lady and 
the Fool, has very little of distinction in it, 
which is disappointing of a choreographer 
whose work, from time to time, has held 
such promise. Cranko has hardly given 
himself much chance with the scenario which 
he has devised, a very pedestrian affair with 
the interminable coquette and her suitors} 
unfaithful husbands and duped wives} 
masked balls and revelries; small wonder 
that with so unoriginal a theme the choreo- 
graphy is full of eclecticism. Patricia Miller 
as La Capricciosa bravely stands up to the 
rigours of her role, and flashes of Cranko’s 
inventiveness break through in the pay de 
deux he has arranged for her and Kenneth 
Macmillan as Moondog, and in the latter’s 
business with the engiging figure of 
Bootface, excellently interpreted by Johaar 
Mosaval. But these are only flashes in a 
ballet which, like so many today, is adoles- 
cent in conception. It would seem that 
teachers and choreographers live in a tiny 
closed world bounded on one side by the 
classroom and on the other by the theatre, 
and that until they open their windows and 
let in the air of the life around them, we 
shall have to go on tolerating these spec- 
tacles deliberately created for theatrical 
effect; thin and unsatisfying because they 
are not rooted in first-hand human experi- 
ence. 

LILLIAN BROWSE 
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TAKE A LOOK AT THIS MOBILE®. It has nothing to do with electricity. 
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Yet it is a circuit— and circuits are important to us. Our business — and most likely yours 

— could not exist without them. Within our domain are all the constituents of a complete, balanced 
circuit. We make the plant that makes the current, that carries the current that moderates 

the current that measures the current that controls the current that drives the wheels of industry 


into the future. We are the house that Crompton built — seventy-five years ago. 


When it comes to electrical equipment ... you’ve got to 


hand it to (rompton Parkinson 
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MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS * ALTERNATORS * GENERATORS * Just in case someone might read this and think we 
have left something out, let us explain that ‘mobild 


SWITCHGEAR * B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS * CABLES * INSTRUMENTS * LAMPS * LIGHTING — can be a noun as well as an adjective. It is a word 
used ro describe a display of shapes that, like Crompton 


EQUIPMENT * BATTERIES - STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT * TRACTION EQUIPMENT Parkinson, never stops moving to a good purpose. 
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Letters to the Editor 





SCIENCE TEACHERS 


§Sir,—Mr. Toulmin is right about one thing. 
It is certainly true that many university 
teachers deplore the specialisation to which 
students of science are subjected during their 
last two or three years at school, to the virtual 
exclusion of all other subjects. It is most 
refreshing to hear Mr. Toulmin’s thesis that 
the anticipated shortage of science teachers, 
which we all view with concern, may turn 
Out to be a blessing in disguise, and may force 
the adoption of a more liberal sixth form 
education. But without some lead from the 
universities, it is possible that the opposite 
will happen, and that the boys and girls who 
seek admission, receiving less and less help 
from their teachers, will spend more and more 
time on trying to reach what they believe to 
be the required standard. It is worth while, 
then, trying to see what the universities really 
want, 

Universities, of course, differ from one 
another, so I will write mainly about our 
experience in the department of physics of 
the University of Bristol. Since, however, 
only a minority of the students accepted come 
from Bristol and the surrounding district, I 
have no reason to believe that our experience 
is in any way exceptional. What we in the 
Bristol physics departments demand for admis- 
sion into the Honours School is a pass at the 
advanced leve] in the General Certificate of 
Education in physics and mathematics, but 
this pass bears very little relation to the 
qualities actually required to secure a place. 
The reason is that for fifty places we have 
two hundred and fifty applications, and we 
attempt to select the best, But this does not 
mean either that entry to the universities is a 
desperately competitive matter, or that it is 
decided solely on marks. In the first place, 
enquiries have shown that nearly all our re- 
jected candidates get in somewhere, perhaps 
to smaller departments where the facilities for 
teaching and research are not so good. And 
also our own admissions do not by any means 
depend only on the results of examinations 
It is true that we admit any boy or girl whose 
marks are outstanding; but, for three-quarters 
of our admissions, a great deal of weight is 
given both to an interview and to reports 
from the headmasters. A boy whose general 
education has continued in the sixth form will 
have a chance to tell us so; if he has done 
more than the one period per week of Eng 
lish, one of civics and one of gym., with 
which we are so drearily familiar, we shall be 
prejudiced in his favour and disposed to give 
him a chance. Moreover, the boy whose 
general education has been so wide that he 
has not passed the G.C.E. in the required 
subjects is by no means excluded from the 
Science Faculty; Bristol, in common with 
many other universities, has an Intermediate 
course to which a student can enter; this 
lasts for a year, and success qualifies him for 


admission to the Honours course We have 


few ipplic ints for this Intermediate course, 
students of high quality, who have worked 
maint n languages or history, would be very 
welcome, provided only that their knowledge 
of mathematics is tolerable 

It not, then, in my view, the standard 
for admission to the universities as a whole 
which makes such intense specialisation 


it is the fact that some universities 


Mecessary, 





and some kinds of admission are considered 
more desirable than others, About the first 
nothing can or indeed should be done; certain 
universities will attract some of the best 
students of science either by the amenities 
which they offer, the excellence of their 
teaching or the reputation of their research. 
This is as it should be. But the element in 
our educational system which, in my view, 
exerts the strongest pressure on the student 
and the greatest temptation to specialisation 
in schools is the existence of scholarships, the 
state scholarships, the entrance scholarships 
offered by the modern universities, and, above 
all, those at Cambridge and Oxford. When 
these were the only means for a boy from a 
poor home to secure a university education, 
they served an essential purpose; now that 
most authorities will give a grant to any boy 
who secures a place, their purpose is much 
less clear. They have become prizes, stimu- 
lating to work for, stimulating to teach for, 
and doubtless harmless to boys of the highest 
ability, but in my view very harmful to educa- 
tion of the rest. I do not think we shall 
enter into the happy land described by Mr. 
Toulmin while our sixth form education is 
under the influence of these examinations.— 
Yours faithfully, 

N. F. MOTT 


Physics Department, University of Bristol 


Sir,—The article by Stephen Toulmin and the 
letter which followed it on the subject of the 
shortage of science teachers give food for 
thought. The conclusions which seem to be 
reached by these writers are very serious 
ones, and if they are to be accounted true, 
the shortage of science teachers should be an 
occasion for universal rejoicing. 

One gathers that the task of teaching t 
sixth former the rudiments of (say) two 
scrences toge her with the necessary matl 
matics in t years plus from a good school 
certificate (or G.C.E. ordinary leve!) is an easy 
one—that this easy task has been too much 


for the graduate science teacher who has 
frittered away his time by presenting to his 
pt pils a sketchy and unsatisfactorn recount 
of the more modern developments—that by 
changing him for a less highly « fied and 
presumably ( more enlightened type of 
teacher not so heavily handicapped by a 
knowledge of his subject, it will be possible 
to produce a sounder knowledge of the 


elements with a smaller allotment of teaching 
time and thus make room for—inore history. 





[he above hypotheses seem to lead to some 
difficulties. For example, if one examines the 
papers set for competition for open scholar- 
ships by the colleges of the universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford one finds that most 
of the questions are concerned with the rudi- 
ments of the subjects and only an occasional 
question ts allowed for anything which would, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be described 
Now there is no doubt 
whatever that the cream of our sixth forms 
compete for these scholarships and no lesser 
candidates stand any chance at ail. Evidently 
those responsible for setting the papers 
believe that even with our best boys the 
elements of science are all that can reason- 
ably be expected. If they don't think this 
then their behaviour is really extraordinary. 


as modern science 
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As for the science teacher himself, doubtlesg 
anxious to produce results, one does not 
know whether to admire his (mistaken) 
courage in ignoring this lead from the univer. 
sities or to condemn the callous indifference 
he shows in spending so much time on work 
which has little, if any, examination value. 


Many science teachers appointed between 
the wars were men of high academic achieve- 
ment and, quite often, there was, combined 
with this, a record of some sort or another 
which showed that they were balanced human 
beings fit to be entrusted with the guidance 
of the young. What is there in school life 
that so completely transforms them into lazy 
and incompetent bunglers ? 

Perhaps the conclusions reached by the two 
writers referred to are not quite accurate, 
Perhaps it is true that the task of teaching 
the bare essentials of science in the time avail- 
able is difficult, after all. Perhaps it is true 
that school science teachers really do under- 
stand what they are doing. Perhaps they are 
not idly meandering through a few modern 
developments which appeal to them. They 
might even be doing their job properly 

Perhaps monetary or other gain does not 
provide the only reason for the flight of 
science masters from schools. It might be 
that young men with science degrees prefer 
to undertake some form of service to society 
in which they can do their work in peace 
instead of being harried by the uninformed 
and fatuous criticism which the school science 
master has had to endure for three decades, 
—Yours faithfully, 

H.C. GEORGE 
Ramsey, Isle of Man 


Sir,—Mr. Toulmin in his article * Doing With 
Fewer Science Teachers’ has done a great 
service in drawing attention to the question! 
“How are we to get along with fewer— and 
especially fewer first-class—science teachers 
in our schools than we have had hitherto ?” 
For it should surely be clear that at least in 
the matter of salaries, if not in other things 
too, it is simply out-of the question that the 


schools will be able to compete with industry 
in the foreseeable future 
But while there is a great deal to be said 


on general cultural grounds against carly 
specialisation, and though “the shortage of 
science teachers will in time force a wider 
syllabus upon us,” just what is the eviccnce 
for Mr. Youlmin’s comfortable doctrit hat 
“a boy who went up to the univers i, at 
eighteen with a good general background. in- 
cluding the fundamentals of mathematics and 
science, could be just as ready to take an 
honours degree at twenty-one or twent\ two 
as he would if he had begun specialis.n: at 
fifteen” ? I hope and am inclined to believe 
that this is true; but the evidence apprwpriate 
to such a thesis is that of controlled experi- 
ments, not just the unspecifically reported 
cris de coeur of university science teaciiers, 
which is all Mr. Toulmin offers or requ.res. 
Perhaps, even in default of this, we may pe 





that such “a general training in the funda- 
mentals of science" would produce a 
new generation which would demand hard 


experimental data and not merely anecdote 
to back such assertions, even in this cinderella 
field of social and educational policy.— Yours 
faithfully, 

ANTONY FLEW 
Department of Moral Philosophy, King's 
College, Old 4 berde¢ ft 
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LL over the country proud owners of 
Attic Daimler ‘Conquest’ are congratu- 
lating themselves on the wisest choice they 
ever made. Very shrewdly, and for a 
medium price, they have picked them- 
selves the finest combination of motoring 
qualities on the market today. Here is 
what the ‘Conquest’ has to offer: 
Performance. Top speed over 80, cruising 
70; acceleration through the gears 0-30 in 
5 secs., 0-60 in 20.4 secs., 10-30 in top 
9.7 secs., Petrol 26.5 m.p.g. at 30 m.p.h., 
21 m.p.g. at 60 m.p.h. (‘Motor’ and 
‘Autocar’ road test reports). 

Special Mechanical Features. Preselector 
fluid transmission; automatic chassis 
lubrication; 75 b.h.p., OHV, 6 cylinder 
engine; /aminated torsion bar suspension; 
water heated induction manifold; 11 
brakes with 148 sq. ins. surface; 33 ft. 
turning circle. 

Fine Quality Fittings and Finish. High 
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quality real leather upholstery; deep pile 
carpets; polished walnut dash and wood- 
work; built-in heater and ventilating 
system; chrome-plated framing to 
windows. 

Comfort and Luxury. Armchair comfort 
in deeply cushioned seating with adjust- 
able armrests; unobstructed flat floor and 
ample leg room front and rear; front 
hinged wide doors for easy entrance; 
pivoting ventilating windows front and 
rear; large luggage boot 4° x 3’ and 
separate spare wheel compartment; lock- 
able glove box and 5 cubby holes for 
parcels in dashboard and doors. Wide 
range of beautiful colour combinations. 
Long Life and Easy Maintenance. Precision 
engineering and rigid standards of manu- 
facture and inspection ensure character- 
istic Daimler feature of long life. The 
| mechanical perfection of fluid trans- 
| mission and epicyclic gear box plus full 
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(plus £445.5.10 purchase tax) and all this 


automatic chassis lubrication achieve the 
ultimate in owner convenience and ease 
of maintenance 

Only by seeing and driving the Daimler 


Conquest’ can vou appreciate the reasons 


for its recognised success 
Write to Bureau 61, The Daimler Co. Ltd., 
Coventry, for the name of your nearest 


distributor and make arrangements to try 


this magnificent car as soon as possible, 


Also the new Conquest ‘Century’ Saloon. 
Special series 100 b.h.p. engine, twin 
carburettors, 90 m.p.h., even quicker 
acceleration, bigger brakes, telescopic 
adjustable steering, improved seating and 
more leg room in rear, together with 
many other extras, including two sultcases 
specially designed to fit large luggage boot. 
These are included without extra charge in 
the basic price of £1172 plus £489.9.2 p/t 


OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE 
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ROAD ACCIDENTS 


Sir,—On Saturday, March 27th, the Pedest- 
rians’ Association for Road Safety held a 
Conference on “ Road Safety and the Law” 
which was addressed by Sir Carleton Allen, 
Qc., DCL. J.P. ‘Mr. J. P. Eddy, Q.C., 
Stipendiary Magistrate for East and West 
Ham, who was chairman of the Committee 
which prepared the important recommenda- 
tions made by the Magistrates’ Association 
last year, Mr. Walter Raeburn, Q.C., Recorder 
of West Ham, and Lt.-Col. H. Rutherford, 
the Chief Constable of Oxfordshire. In his 
article entitled The ‘Wicked Motorist (April 
2nd, page 394) Mr. Gordon Wilkins has seen 
fit to say that “the speeches at Saturday's 
festival appear to have followed the expected 
pattern.” As I presided at the Conference 
I feel that I must protest against this insulting 
attack which has been made on a number 
of distinguished men who were prepared to 
sacrifice their time so as to submit papers 
on one of the most serious social problems 
of our day. Mr. Wilkins’s comments on what 
they said are such a travesty of their argu- 
ments that I cannot believe that he either 
attended the Conference or that he has taken 
the least trouble to ascertain what was said 
on that occasion 


Mr. Wilkins, after gracefully referring to 


me as “the learned Doctor, whose strong 
humanitarian instincts never deter him from 
flogging a dead horse,” quotes me correctly 


as saying that “seventy eight per cent. of all 
accidents happen in built-up areas, but we 
cannot rebuild the crowded streets of London, 
Manchester and Liverpool.” He does not 
seem to realise that I was doing nothing 
more than stating the official view of the 
Ministry of Transport. In the recent debate 
on road safety in the House of Commons Mr. 
Molson, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Transport, said: “In the vast 
majority of cases of road accidents it is not 
the defect of the road but rather the short- 
coming of those responsible for driving which 
is the cause.” Mr, Wilkins’s self-confident 
statement that “a high proportion of the 
present built-up area accidents would be 
eliminated ” by road reconstruction has been 
rejected by every Government since 1934, 
In that year Mr. Oliver Stanley, Minister of 
Transport, when introducing the Road Traffic 
Bill which provided for compulsory tests for 
licence ho'ders, and a speed limit in built-up 
ereas, referred contemptuously to “a school 
of thought which says that there is no need 
to worry about restrictions, no need for users 
of the road to put up with anything, if only 
we spend enough money on the roads.” 

Mr. Wilkins states that “a body calling 
itself the Pedestrians’ Association ... claims to 
speak for the fifty million pedestrians of these 
islands, but is curiously reticent about its 
membership figures.” We have never made 
any such ridiculous claim; we are a small 
body of men and women who are trying to 
present a point of view which might other- 
wise not be heard. We are very poor, for our 
total subscriptions and donations, as shown 
by our accounts which are published in full, 
unlike those of some of the motoring organi- 
gations, amount to only £1,100 per year. We 
cannot, therefore, match the powerful propa- 
ganda organs of the AA, with an income 
of more than £2,000,000, the RAC, the British 
Road Federation and other interested bodies. 
Mr. Wilkins’s diatribe shows, however, that 
we are not doing too badly. Our poverty 
does not discourage us, although we would 
welcome more help, because we are con- 
vinced that neither truth nor road safety can 









be bought. That is why we are so anxious 
to have a Royal Commission on the subject 
of road safety. We are not afraid to present 
our arguments before an impartial tribunal: 
we only wish that the motoring organisations 
would show similar courage, Such a Com- 
mission would be in the interest of Parliament 
itself because then no one in the future would 
be able to repeat Mr. Wilkins’s outrageous 
suggestion that “the elected representatives 
of the people seem to have proceeded on the 
assumption that it is cheaper to build 
cemeteries than it is to build roads.”—Yours 


faithfully, A. L. GOODHART 
University College, Oxford 


Sir,—As a motorist I appreciate Gordon 
Wilkins’s spirited defence of that much 
maligned class. But the figures he quotes for 
accidents attributed to driving under the in- 
fluence of drink—27 out of 36,190—certainly 
do not give a fair picture of the contribution 
of alcohol. Owing to the absence of any 
satisfactory test in this country, convictions 
can only be obtained when the state of 
drunkenness is so advanced as to be obvious 
—and not always then. Even so, there were 
more than 3,000 convictions under this head- 
ing in England and Wales alone in 1952. Such 
obvious drunkenness can by its nature often 
be detected before an accident actually occurs. 
The more widespread influence of drink in 
simultaneously increasing confidence and 
decreasing ability, and accidents caused 
thereby, does not appear explicitly in official 
statistics. The figures given by another Chief 
Constable—of Nottingham—are significant, 
however. He classified road accidents hour 
by hour, and during the hour 10 to 11 p.m., 
when the public houses are discharging their 
customers, these accidents were found to be 
double the general average for the other 
evening hours, 

In Sweden, where motorists who are total 
abstainers can insure as such, their claim rate 
is 37.08 per cent. lower than the average 
for other policies. 

To dismiss the contribution of drink to 
road accidents as insignificant cannot, in the 
light of much available evidence, be in the 
interests of road safety—Yours faithfully, 

M. G. SCROGGIE 
Elstree Hill Laboratory, Bromley, Kent 


SELLING CHURCHES 
Sir,—With reference to the article ‘Selling 
our Churches’ by Mr. John Betjeman I am 
not concerned with the pros and cons in 
closing St. Peter’s, Windmill Street, Piccadilly 
Circus, but I do take strong exception to 
Mr. Betjeman’s remark that the white and 
gilded splendour of the Renaissance interior 
of St, Martin’s can never have the same 
appeal to humble and unsophisticated people, 
and again to his suggestion that the compara- 
tively forbidding entrance to St. Martin's will 
put off the lost and bewildered seeking 
sanctuary. 

For thirty years St. Martin's has been 
known as the Church of the people, and every 
day hundreds of the very type of people that 
Mr. Betjeman mentions enter its portico and 
they use the Church for quiet and prayer: 
they find no difficulty whatever at feeling 
at home in Gibbs’s masterpiece. Recently 
I had a charming letter from a young man 
saying that he and his wife had been happily 
married for a number of years and always 
remembered St. Martin’s with affection for 
it was in the back pew of the Church that 
he had proposed and she accepted him. It is 
estimated that over 4,000 people come to us 
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at St. Martin’s each year with their Problemy 
and difficulties; these figures surely prove thag 
Mr. Betjeman’s suggestion that people arg 
put off by the imposing appearance of §¢ 
Martin’s is not true, 

During the years that I have lived 
London I have made repeated efforts to get 
inside St. Peter’s, Windmill Street, during thg 
week and failed on every occasion. My, 
Betjeman’s argument that this js the hureh 
which one can get into quickly from thg 
pavement without anyone seeing would 
true if the Church was open, as St. Martin’ 
is, from 7.30 to 9.0 each day.—Yours faith 


fully, 
THE REV. L. M. CHARLES-EDWARDg 


5 St. Martin's Place, W.C.2 


ABRACADABRA 


Sirn,—There is no need for Mr. Arthur Rany 
some to go on wondering where Scott found 
the name Rigdum-Funnidos. He has only tg 
turn to that most delightful of dramatig 
burlesques, Chrononhotonthologos ("the 
Most Tragical Tragedy ever Tragediz’d by any 
Company of Tragedians ”), written in 1734 by 
Henry Carey, author of ‘Sally in Our Alley’ 
and by some supposed to have had a hang 
in the composing of the National Anthem. Ig 
that ‘Tragedy’ he will find the first two 
characters to enter upon the scene are Rigdums 
Funnidos and Aldiborontiphoscophornio, ang 
that Rigdum-Funnidos opens the play with 
the famous lines: 

“ Aldiborontiphoscophornio ! 

Where left you Chrononhotonthologos ? 
He can then turn to the Oxford Companion 
to English Literature and find it stated that 
“ Chrononhotonthologos is king of Queerums 
mania, and two of the characters are Aldis 
borontiphoscophornio and Rigdum-Funnidos, 
names which Scott gave to James and Johg 
Ballantyne, on account of the pomposity of 
the one and cheerfulness of the other.” 

The Captain’s speech in the same play is of 
dire topicality: 

“To arms! To arms! 

thologos ! 

The Antipodean powers from realms below, 

Have burst the solid entrails of the earth; 

Gushing such cataracts of forces forth, 

This world is too incopious to contain them 

. A blazing bullet, bigger than the sun, 

Shot from a huge and monstrous culverin, 

Has laid your royal citadel in ashes.” 

This rhapsody of nonsense is, of course, 
chiefly an attack on the ‘ bloody-minded 
bombast’ and ‘sublime balderdash’ of 
some dramas of that and earlier periods, but 
I wonder the play is not revived (or at lcast 
reprinted)—lI find that quotations or readings 
from it never fail to delight an audience. 
Yours faithfully, ERIC J. BATSON 
45 Steeplestone Close, N.18 

[Many letters from readers have been re 
ceived on this subject—Editor, Spectator.] 


great Chrononhotone 
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Sir,—I am surprised that in her article on 19th 
March, Honor Croome, who has, I belicve, @ 
well deserved reputation for fair judgement 
and common sense, should have joined the 
ranks of those who delight in facile scorn of 
public officials. She would not have done 
so, I believe, had she known the facts. 

The LCC’s duties in regard to the arrange- 
ments at Olympia were confined to ensuring 
the safety of the public—seeing that there 
were adequate gangways and exits free of 
obstruction, and that the public were not 
exposed to unnecessary risks when in large 
numbers they visited the Exhibition. The 
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Council has highly qualified officers of long 
gperience in matters of public safety. They 
gd n0 more and no less than their public 
duty on this occasion and this did not include 
ordering the removal of deck chairs. In fact, 
the provision of deck chairs was at no time 
nised in any way with the Council’s officers. 

Had Honor Croome found and had time 
jo relax in the comfort of the second floor 
Jounge of the Empire Hall, her poor feet 
would not perhaps, have ruled her journalist's 


< any case, honour had been better served 
if there had been a check with County Hall 
before publication—Yours faithfully, 

L J. HAYWARD 
The County Hall, SE. 


each, the rhymes given. 


This competition, with its 130 entries, has 
at least established the fact that spring poets 
are as numerous as ever, but whether I 
should be glad or sorry about that I do not 
care to say. Some entrants who were 
sweetly poetic disqualified themselves by 
failing to attack spring-cleaning with enough 
fervour. A poetic beginning, gradually 
turning to wrathful commination, was what 
I looked for. And from many competitors 
I got it. Vacuum cleaners roared, purred, 
and blew: their sounds were even mistaken 
by one poet for the song of the lark. Popular 
detergents were freely mentioned by name; 
carpets were beaten, and housewives threat- 
ened with homicide. After much prayer and 
fasting, I eliminated all but ten entries, 
from D. F. Bushell, Nancy Gunter, J. P. 
Mullarky, Leslie Johnson, B. R. Gibbs, 
Peter Hadley, P.M., R. Kennard Davis, 
M. M’D., and Edward Ford. Then, with 
anguish and cursing, I turned out six of 
these, leaving as prizewinners: Peter Hadley, 
R. Kennard Davis, Nancy Gunter and P.M. 
who share the prize money equally. 


PRIZES 


(Peter HADLEY) 
On Hearing the First Hoover in Spring 


Alas, it was of thee I hoped to sing, 

Persephone (symbolic word for spring), 

And gentle zephyrs sporting with the trees 

(Zephyr, a Grecian term denoting ‘ breeze’). 

But now my Muse is stifled ere her prime: 

Fly, inspiration—it is Hoover time! 

Farewell to peace and sweet disorder! Hark! 

That drone was not of bees; this kind of lark 

Hath other notes. The sounds of battle grow 

Still nearer: I await the final blow. 

Come, juggernaut, invade the tranquil scene! 
ature abhors thee, but the lights are green. 


(R. KENNARD DAvis) 


Awake, my Muse, and (mind that bucket!) sing 

- joys (and noise, and mops, and slops) of 
pring 

New buds (and faded curtains) deck the trees, 

Sirange scents (and beaten mats) enrich the 
reeze, 

Waking our wintry dust. The Hoover—hark! 

Out-roars the music of the soaring lark. 
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MODERN POETRY 


Sir,—I have been much intrigued lately by the 
poetry which has been appearing in the 
Spectator. 

Would you kindly tell me whether the 
second line of the third verse, in the poem 
‘Terms,’ is intended to read: 

I suffer, yes, butsuffer atpretending, 
or is it that, by chance, one, or two, printer's 
errors have crept in ? 

It is hard to tell nowadays.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

ALAN DANE 

64 R. L. Stevenson Avenue, Bournemouth 
West 

{This slip is regretted—Editor, Spectator.] 


. 
Spring Song 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 214 
Report by A.M.O.S. 
The poet is preparing to celebrate spring with his usual profuse strains of unpremeditated tripe, 
and he has already chosen his rhymes, which are (of course): breeze, trees; hark, lark; sing, 
spring; green, scene; blow, grow; and time, prime. However, owing to the disturbed nature 
of the domestic atmosphere, the poem is side-tracked and becomes a diatribe on spring-cleaning. 
Competitors were asked to submit guesses at the completed poem, using in any order, once 


The blooming broom on heath (and stair) doth 
grow 

To tempt our tripping steps. O blast, O blow 

Spring’s clarion, Muse! We'll quit the crowded 
scene, 

And seek for peace within the Dragon Green; 

There with the blushful Hippocrene we'll prime 

Our jaded intellects, till closing time! 


(NANCY GUNTER) 

Fain would I praise the merry laughing breeze 
And, pausing in the primrose sunshine, hark 
To the green rustle of the eager trees 
And hear the airy music of the lark. 
But, now the year has reached its early prime, 
Not only Nature’s children thrive and grow 
Dark chaos wakes and rules the trembling time, 
— rooms resound and winds of trouble 

low; 
And though bright lambkins frolic on the green 
My pale disgruntled Muse forbears to sing, 
And, gazing on this wild untranquil scene, 
Gives dusty answer to the Call of Spring. 


(P. M.) 
While feathered choristers to April sing 
The feather-duster ushers in my Spring. 
Soft winds awake—the whole house feels the 
breeze: 
No more the spider nests in my shoe-trees, 
And where I watched the tender primrose grow 
Wild garish chintzes in my garden blow. 
The air is full of jocund sound—O hark! 
It is the painters—they, too, love a lark. 
Entranced I gaze upon the vernal scene 
(I knew they'd make those doors too bright a 


green). 
All life’s at flow again, the world’s at prime! 
And I'm at wit’s end. Drat spring-cleaning 
time! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 217 
Set by Lawrence D. Hills 


The passing of rationing is now so near 
that competitors are invited to submit a 
letter of not more than 150 words, 
advocating the preservation of the last Food 
Office as either a national memorial or a 
‘training ship’ in the same way as the 
Cutty Sark. A prize of £5 (which may be 
divided) will be awarded. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 217,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than April 20th. 
Results in the Spectator of April 30th. 
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Country Life 


Two weeds that infest the garden drive me 
almost to distraction. One is mare’s tail that 
creeps along in the subsoil and shoots up in 
the most inconvenient places, spoiling the 
rockeries and flower beds, and the other is 
couch grass. Last year I waged an intensive 
war against mare's tail and pretended I had 
won. I also did my best to remove couch 
grass from the vegetable patch in the garden 
at the cottage. With every spadeful of earth 
carefully spread and cleaned of couch frag- 
ments I expected to find the ground free from 
the weed this spring. I did a bit of digging 
at the weekend and most of the particular 
plot was clear of couch, but where a long row 
of barn cloches had been put up to shelter 
sickly plants I found a strip in which the 
roots were thicker than ever. If a seedling 
does well under a cloche, it seems couch grass 
improves out of recognition. It needs only 
the smallest fragment of grass root to start 
a new growth and the encouragement of a 
miniature greenhouse undoes a great deal of 
labour. If cloches are used this season, as 
they almost certainly will be, it will be on 
ground that has been clear of couch for a 
year! I must not encourage the very thing 
that stifles the plants I am trying to grow. 


House-Moving 

Crossing one’s bridges before one comes to 
them is not very profitable Dut the bridge to 
be crossed in this particular instance is the 
removal of a henhouse perched on the side 
of a hill and sitting between pine trees. It 
has to come down the hill, along a path and 
into the kitchen garden which will be divided 
in two to become half garden and half hen- 
run, since it is too much for casual labour 
to keep the great plot turned over and free 
from weeds. It is evident the henhouse was 
built on the site and very solidly built—it 
would not come apart except as firewood— 
and so we must devise a way of rolling or 
dragging the house down. In America they 
are in the habit of tackling much bigger 
house-moving tasks every day. A little 
engineering is all we need to keep the fowl- 
house and ourselves in one piece, 


More Voles ? 


Has the short-tailed field vole multiplied 
everywhere this year or two past as it has 
done with us? I have found runs to almost 
every ventilator of three greenhouses as well 
as a vinery, and the vole, being a vegetarian, 
has not been slow to find his way to the 
maincrop seed potatoes, although we managed 
to cut short his feasts by laying the seed trays 
inside a wall of bricks and covering the trays 
with sheets of glass. We have our share of 
predatory birds and animals in the immediate 
vicinity, and yet the vole thrives. I had a* 
soft spot for the vole until this spring but he 
is overstaying his welcome. I intend putting 
the gun away so that the hawk can breed, 
and the owls will be blessed if they return 
to the wood above the cottage. 


Spraying for Scab 

Lime sulphur spray should be given to 
trees just now and up to the bud-breaking 
stage. It is a most useful preventative for 
scab and other infections but should not be 
used with soapy sprays. There are certain 
trees that don’t take well to lime-sulphur if 
it is sprayed when the bud has opened and it 
is as well not to spray when a tree is half in 
flower. IAN NIALL 
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Compton 


Y recollection of meeting a minister in the inn at 
Kyle of Lochalsh some twenty-five years ago 
brought me a delightful letter from a correspondent 

in Dundee. 

“| am sure the minister in question must have been the 
Rev. David Williamson. He was minister for many years of 
the Parish of Kirkmaiden in Wigtownshire. As it is my native 

ish I knew Mr. Williamson well in my boyhood. He was 
remarkable in many ways. A poet of considerable ability, he 
kept up a lively correspondence with many of the well-known 

of late Victorian days. He was also passionately addicted 
fo music, and after his stipend was paid at Martinmas, he 
went off to London to do a round of the concert hails. In 
spring he often went to the West Highlands—he was a great 
jover of Skye and of Loch Maree, and it must have been on 
one of these occasions you met. Flowers were another of his 
interests—especially roses. I never knew a daffodil had been 
called after him, but I think I am right in saying that a rose 
was named for him.” 

My memory may have failed me over the daffodil, and it 
was probably a rose of which he was the ‘greenfather.’ I 
should like to think that the ‘ Rev. David Williamson ’ will be 
flowering next June in some ghost of a garden “at the sea- 
down’s edge between windward and lee.” 

* * * * 

Another brief encounter I had with a clergyman was in a 
train thirty-five years ago; enjoyable as it was at the time, it 
was less enjoyable in the result. In the many novels I have 
written I have very rarely drawn an immediately recognisable 
portrait of a real person, but when I was writing a novel about 
six years after that meeting in a train I did make use of that 
clergyman’s conversation. To my dismay I received a letter 
fom him to say that somebody in his parish had at once 
recognised him as the original of the character in my novel, 
and that since then all his parishioners had been reading the 
book, causing him much vexation because it had made him a 
figure for ridicule. I made a vow then never again to use 
even for a minor character in a novel the appearance, manner 
of speech and professional background of a real person. And 
I have only once broken that rule. 

* * * * 


In the summer of 1908 I had a brief encounter in a train 
which I never used in a novel because I thought that the 
austere critics who were inclined to condemn my interludes 
would be sure to cite this as an example of unscrupulous farce. 
I was travelling down to Cornwall by the Cornish Riviera 
express and found myself in the corner of a crowded third- 
class compartment on the side further from the corridor and 
facing the engine. While I was looking out of the window at 
the countryside I was suddenly nudged by my left-hand neigh- 
bour, a stocky little dark man with a pugnacious chin. 

“Do you ever do any boxing? ” he asked. 

“No. I haven’t boxed since I was at school,” I replied. 
“You wouldn’t like to come out in the corridor and do a 
bit of boxing now ? ” 

“I think it would look rather odd to the other people in 
the train if we started boxing in the corridor,” I demurred. 

“I can show you some useful tricks with your fives,” he 
urged. ; 

“No, really, thank you. I don’t want to learn any boxing 
tricks a ; ; ps 

“My wife boxes a bit, too,” he persisted, indicating a large 
plump woman of round about forty in a blue dress who was 
sitting Opposite me in the other corner. I acknowledged the 
abrupt introduction and hoped that my refusal to go and box 
with him in the corridor would be accepted as final. 

Open your bodice, dear,” he said to his wife, who at once 
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SUD ELUGET 


Mackenzie 


proceeded to unbutton the upper half of her blue dress and 
then pull it open, revealing a steel breastplate covering an 
ample bosom. 

“See what she’s wearing my neighbour asked, fixing me 
with a pair of dark aggressive eyes. 

“TI do indeed.” 

“Do you know why she wears that steel guard ?” he went 
on fiercely. 

“IT haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“She wears that steel guard so that if any man looks at her 
in a train and insults her ’—he pronounced it ‘ insolts ’—“ she 
hits him and he can’t hit her back and hurt her. See what I 
mean? ” he demanded, nudging me in the ribs with a ferocious 
elbow. 

I devoted so much attention for the rest of the journey to 
not looking at the lady in the blue dress opposite that 1 do 
not remember where this strange couple left the train, much 
to my relief. 


9” 


* * * * 


A brief encounter comes back to me from the year 1899. 
This was with the Marquis of Ruvigny and Raineval who was 
President of the Legitimist Jacobite League of Great Britain 
and Ireland. I had had some correspondence with him on 
Jacobite matters and he expressed a desire to meet me, sug- 
gesting as a rendezvous the smoking-room of the Grand Hotel 
at the corner of Northumberland Avenue. I was to wear a 
white carnation in my buttonhole and he would also be wear- 
ing a white carnation so that we should be able to recognise 
one another. 

I was the first arrival in the smoking-room and felt as self- 
conscious as any boy of sixteen, at any rate in those days, was 
likely to feel under the eyes of the occupants looking up at 
him over their newspapers. In my fancy I had pictured the 
Marquis, whose pedigree of nobility as Baron of Raineval went 
back over 800 years, as a figure of chivalry from the pages of 
Froissart. To my surprise there presently appeared in the 
entrance of the smoking-room a thin man in a frock-coat of 
unfashionable length, a limp fair moustache, and pince-nez 
through which he peered at the occupants to discover some- 
body wearing a white carnation in his buttonhole like him- 
self. Shyly I came forward to present myself, and it was 
obvious that the Marquis was as much surprised by my 
appearance as I had been by his. 

“IT had the impression that you were older than you are,” 
he said, blinking at me through his pince-nez. “ You know a 
great deal for one so young.” 

At sixteen that is not the kind of compliment which gives 
the slightest pleasure, and I probably blushed with mortifi- 
cation. 

“TI think we'd better go and have a cup of tea at an 
ABC,” said the distinguished genealogist, who at this date 
would have been about thirty himself. 

And then as we turned to leave the smoking-room together 
I heard one of the occupants say to another: 

“ Extraordinary, isn’t it, the way some bounders use this 
place as a club?” 

We had great fun at Legitimist gatherings in those last years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. I remember being presented to the 
‘Empress of Byzantium’ in the hall of Clifford’s Inn that was 
so criminally destroyed to make way for ugly modern offices. 

We squealed about German vandalism when the Temple 
and Staple’s Inn were bombed, but we complacently accepted 
the destruction of Clifford’s Inn as an ‘ improvement.’ 

The Empress was married to an English colonel with a 
passion for the violoncello; her elder son was drowned in, of 
all unlikely places, the Round Pond of Kensington Gardens. 
I see her now, a frail dark woman, the last of the Palaeologi. 
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The way in which 
Eastern tastes and fashions 


are influenced by the West is not easily appreciated 
from afar. British businessmen, however, have in the 
National Bank of India a direct link with the life 
and commerce of India, Pakistan, Ceylon and else- 
where. Through the Head Office or any other branch 
of the Bank they can obtain first-hand information ignors 
on all aspects of the Eastern scene. Nor ¢ 
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“i'll sink,” they said, when the first iron ship 
was launched. But it didn’t. 


Iron was eventually superseded by steel for ship 


construction and today in shipbuilding more steel were 
: Mr. S. G. Holland, Prime eating 
Minister of New Zealand, writes: decor 
“I am conscious of the very instea 
high costs that research into the artist 


plates are used than in any other industry. Usage 
of steel plate in other directions is, however, 


developing fast. Since the war, nearly all railway complex causes of Cancer child 
entails. I am also aware of the dolls, 
vital need for a speedy solution Navy 
to this scourge of humanity, girls,’ 
Our Empire peoples will, I § Uto 
firmly believe, respond genet 
ously to your appeal for funds 
to continue your noble work, 
and I sincerely endorse your 
claim for attention from charit- 


wagons have been largely built of steel plate. The 
movement and storage of oil calls for immense 
quantities for storage tanks, pipe lines, road and rail 
tankers and tanker ships. ‘Tanker ships, which 
require proportionately more plates than other 


ships, now form about 50 per cent of our ship- 


building output. 

These are some of the reasons for the great rise in 
the demand for plates and why production has been 
increased from 1,633,000 tons in 1946 to at least 


2,400,000 tons in 1953. 
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The Hundredth Boat Race 


py JOHN BEAVAN 


HE crowd seems to get thinner year by year. Oxford 
and Cambridge now do battle not only on the windy 
Thames but also across the screens in three million cosy 
ours. Viewers may believe they have seen and experienced 
the Boat Race, but it is a sad delusion, as those who gathered 
at the river on Saturday morning and saw the tele-recording 
on Saturday night will bear witness. The BBC, it is true, 
showed the race from start to finish but it was a miniature 
gen from the tiny eye of an astigmatic bird whose vision did 
not include the banks and bends of the river. All that most 
spectators get is a two or three minute glimpse of the race, 
but it is worth a thousand telecasts or tele-recordings. And 
the race itself, like the competition for the Derby Stakes, is 
only an incident of the day’s programme. For more than a 
century Boat Race Day has been the Londoner’s first picnic 
of the year, an almost ritual renewal of his intimacy with the 
river. The race for most people on the banks is an esthetic 
spectacle rather than a sporting event, but one can be as 
ignorant as Ouida was about rowing and still find it thrilling. 
Nor do the real partisans resent the rest of us taking sides as 
they do at Old Trafford or Bramall Lane when Lancashire 
plays Yorkshire. “From Lancashire?” “No.” “From 
Yorkshire ?” “No.” “ Then what’s it got to do wi’ thee ? ” 
Even on Saturday, when the cold prospect of rain kept too 
many at home by their sets. the scene at Putney might still 
have inspired some of our new social realists. They need not 
fear that they will have to produce anything pretty in the 
manner of Tissot’s Henley. The sky was an urban grey, the 
swelling tideway faintly tinged with mud. Through the score 
of craft around the start—rowing boats, white launches and 
moored steamers—a procession of industrial barges hurried 
by from time to time, and no good social realist can resist 
an industrial barge. On the Surrey bank the ugly, grey-slated 
boat-houses were flying rather dingy and tattered flags. A prim, 
quiet crowd sat on the balcony of London Rowing Club and 
looked expertly at the preparations; but, still within the picture 
were heartier groups at the windows of the *‘ Duke’s Head,’ 
eating their bags of crisps and cooing at a Rolls Royce 
decorated as if for a wedding but with ribbons of pale blue 
instead of white. A slight man with beard and beret, like an 
artist in a musical comedy, was selling paper bluebirds to the 
children; his rival who was offering crossed oars and beribboned 
dolls, had features by Giles under a white pork-pie cap, US 
Navy style. Among what the Daily Mirror would call ‘ river 
girls,’ a lugubrious evangelist was showing his sign, “Come 
unto Me all ye that are heavy laden.” There was a fine mix-up 
of telegraph boys, mounted police and television vans, 
Against the dark and wintry costumes of the crowd the 
Cambridge favours showed up well, but the only time one 
noticed the dark blue was when it was worn on the duffel coat 
which the English middle classes have made the regulation 
dress for watching sports when there is an R in the month. 
But at Putney no sporting finery can live beside that of the 
Old Blues. This is the day when they wear caps and scarves 
won perhaps on the morning before a night when bearded 
Policemen slunk helmetless back to Bow Street. It is the old 
Cambridge Blues who are the most startling. Pale blue, faded 
sometimes to what decorators call aquamarine, can look 
comically juvenile against white hair and white moustache. 
But one respects their earnestness, their expertise. They eye 
the river as Nelson must have done the sea at Trafalgar. Which 
Way does the wind blow ? What is its strength ? How is the 
tide rising ? How complicated their calculations are I had 
fever appreciated until I read Mr. Burnell’s book*. A north- 
north-east wind will mean heavy water at Fulham Reach. The 


* The Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race: 1829-1953. By R. D. 
Burnell O.U.P. 21s.) 
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winner of the toss will then choose the Middlesex bank and 
steer for the shelter of Fulham Wall. But if the wind comes 
from the north-west, then the Surrey station may be better. 
But it is not only a question of wind. The tide and the bends 
of the river come into the calculation. At the one-mile post 
the crew on the Middlesex side has gained three-quarters of 
a length by the curve of the river. Has it the strength to gain 
another three-quarters and then take the Surrey water? A 
stronger crew, says Mr. Burnell, will take the Surrey side 
knowing that it can keep its opponents out of the Surrey water 
at Harrods. 

On Saturday the old Cambridge Blues in my launch said it 
was a bad wind. It was west-south-west—which meant a head 
wind in Chiswick Reach and a cross-wind elsewhere. “ Which 
side would you take?” asked a very young old Cambridge 
Blue. “I’m a Middlesex man myself, but if | were Oxford | 
would take Surrey today.” The confident answer was given 
by a man who rowed for Cambridge forty years ago. 

Then we learned that Oxford had won the toss and chosen 
the Surrey side. “ What difference does a boat’s length make 
when you are in the middle ? ” asked one of the old Cambridge 
Blues. Then to a man who had been bold enough to prophesy 
in public that Oxford would win, he quoted gently, “ Two men 
can ride a horse but one must ride behind.” 

Of course Cambridge had good reason for their complacency. 
Oxford had won the race only five times since 1920. They 
had, on Saturday, the lighter crew: and more often the heavier 
crew wins, especially when the water is rough. Mr. Burnell 
says that out of 62 races in which one crew had an advantage 
of 2 Ib. per man 38 were won by the heavier crew. 

The Old Blues looked at their stop watches slung round 
their necks on string, adjusted their charts of the course and 
prepared to record another victory. There was no anxiety 
in our launch when Oxford got away with a rather flashy 
liveliness and gained half a length. Cambridge were rowing 
steadily and in half a mile had caught them up. But at the 
mile post both boats were still level and now the bend was in 
Oxford’s favour. Cambridge had made several spurts—all 
without success and the youngest Old Blue was beginning to 
get anxious. “1! don’t like all this variation.” he said, “ I'd 
much rather have a steady rhythm.” Cambridge were, of 
course, trying to reach Hammersmith Bridge with enough 
margin to take the Surrey water. They never looked like doing 
so and in fact Oxford were just ahead as the boats shot the 
bridge. The youngest Old Blue was peering anxiously ahead. 
But there was still the rough water to come, said the old hands, 
and then we should see. Chiswick Reach was as rough as any 
Cambridge man could have wanted. The wavelets were 
breaking white in the westerly wind. Yet Oxford seemed to 
be managing v ell enough. They were keeping up their steady 
rate and riding the waves with rhythmic ease. Suddenly we 
saw that Cambridge were in trouble. The blades were 
splashing and the ship was rocking. I thought for a moment 
—but dared not say so-—that Cambridge might even sink. 
A decision had to be taken. Tanburn, the Cambridge cox, 
turned sharply towards the Surrey bank to seek shelter. “ Pull 
for the shore, boys, pull for the shore.” The decision was 
right, inevitable. I leave it to Cambridge men to decide 
whether his angle was too sharp and whether he went 
unnecessarily far in. But it was obvious to the unbiased 
observer from this minute that barring accident Oxford had 
won. Still, “ The race is not over yet,” said the oldest Old 
Blue gallantly. At Chiswick Steps Oxford were leading by 
three and a half lengths. At Chiswick meadows Cambndge, 
rowing better, diminished the gap a little but Oxford had still 
some strength in hand and finished 4} lengths ahead. Oxford 
had rowed a superb race. 

The oldest Old Blue had words of comfort. “Good for the 
race, my boy,” he said, “ good for the race.” “I know, sir,” 
said the young man. “ But it stings a bit doesn’t it?” Seeing 
the light blue caps in our launch, a crowd of sea scouts with 
mischievous good humour cried, “ Yah! Cambridge ! ” but 
a Cockney voice shouted down from Hammersmith Bridge, 
“ Better luck next year.” 
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Britain B.C. 


By GLYN DANIEL 


N 1931 a young archeologist by name Stuart Piggott 
ublished a paper on ‘ The Neolithic Pottery of the British 
sles’ which gave the results of his researches during the 

previous few years on our earliest pottery. It laid the founda- 
tions for all subsequent study, and Piggott’s division of our 
Neolithic pottery into ‘ Neolithic A’ or Windmill Hill ware, and 
* Neolithic B’ or Peterborough ware has been standard arche- 
ological practice since then. There had, of course, been 
attempts at classification before. In 1910 Reginald Smith, of 
the British Museum, first recognised the existence in Britain 
of pottery older than the Bronze Age; and in the twenties, 
Kendrick, Leeds and Menghin had outlined the duality of our 
British neolithic pottery, but it was left to Piggott to define 
clearly this duality and publish a corpus of the then known 
sites. Now, nearly a quarter of a century later, he gives us, 
in this large, comprehensive, beautifully illustrated and admir- 
ably produced book,* a digest of the facts now known about 
the British neolithic cultures, and his interpretation of them 
in the light of the current prehistory of Western Europe. Here 
is half a lifetime’s work on one of the most interesting and 
formative periods of early British history. No serious student 
of early Europe, and no responsible library can afford to be 
without this magistral work. Its price and its scope and its 
detailed archeological presentation will not make it, however, 
obvious or easy reading for everyman, but its results and con- 
' clusions must be distilled through popular books and teaching 
so that they become an integral part of our historical picture 
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Great reading at small cost _ || 
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of the British Isles in the first half of the second millenniug 
B.C. This period, from 2000 B.C. onwards, is one of great 
interest to all who have even the slightest concern with oy 
own past; it is the period when the first farmers settled jg 
the British Isles, when the first extensive and specialist induge 
trial enterprises took place, like the flint mines of East Angi 
and Sussex or the stone factories of Wales, Cornwall and thy 
Lake District, and when the first architectural monuments jg 
stone were built. Professor Piggott gives us a full account of 
all these things with that accuracy and breadth of scholarship 
and that warmth and humanity of exposition which we hay 
now come naturally to expect from him. 


The title might seem at first open to criticism, but the sub 
title disarms criticism; it is ‘A Study of the Stone-Usj 
Agricultural Communities of Britain in the Second Millenniug 
B.C.,” and, as Piggott points out in his introduction, “Cop 
ventionally, such farming communities using only stone fog 
their tools and weapons are labelled ‘* Neolithic,’ and this time 
hallowed nomenclature has been retained in the title of the 
book and in its text, although many of us today feel that ou 
archeological terminology is in serious need of revision and 
that such phrases as * Neolithic’ or ‘Bronze Age’ periods have 
a rather dubious validity.” The present reviewer is among 
those who feel most strongly the need for revision. The life 
time of a work on prehistoric archeology at the present quickly 
developing stage of this vigorous and youthful humanity iy 
something like fifteen years: but even before 1970 we should 
be prepared to see from the pen of Professor Piggott or any 
other scholar a work frankly entitled something like ‘ Britain 
in the Second Millennium B.C.’ which abandoned the use of 
phrases like Early, Middle and Late Neolithic and Bronz 
Ages. 

But if the time-hallowed nomenclature of the neolithic hag 
been retained in title and text, Piggott does not preserve his 
own division of the British neolithic into A and B. That had, 
in any case, long ceased to be more than a form of shorthand. 
The Neolithic B that used to be Peterborough pottery has 
grown to include all sorts of allied wares and to be re-defined 
as the * Secondary Neolithic Cultures ’ of the British Isles. And 
the original classification, because it was one of pottery, did 
not include what some of us have called, for convenience of 
reference, the ‘ Neolithic C’ cultures—those characterised by 
the stone collective tombs of Ireland and Western Britain. Ia 
this book Piggott deals with all three divisions of the British 
neolithic—the primary neolithic colonists usually referred to 
as the * Windmill Hill Culture,’ the builders of the stone collee 
tive tombs, and the secondary neolithic cultures: and about 8 
third of the book is devoted to each group. 

[he first group—the Windmill Hill colonists whom Piggott 
sees as having come from the north of France perhaps about 
2000 B.C.—are those people about whom he has already 
written most. The type site of Windmill Hill, near Avebury, 
is still unpublished in full, and this makes Piggott’s treatment 
of the Windmill Hill material all the more valuable. He sees 
the British causewayed camps as the seasonally occupied cattle 
enclosures of the Windmill Hill folk and gives a vivid picture 
of the autumnal occupation of these sites. “ There,” he writes, 
“for some days or weeks, the tribes from round about would 
camp, roasting joints of veal in the lee of the enclosure banks, 
milking cows into the bowls carried up from the village, 
perhaps making cheese. To the men would doubtless fall the 
tasks of the cowboy and the butcher, but to the women the 
preparation of the skins of calves and the tougher hides of the 
grown animals and the conversion of some into new leather 
clothing against the coming winter.” Comparisons of pottery, 
of many of the Windmill Hill tool types, of the unchambered 





* The Neolithic Cultures of the British Isles. By Stuart Piggott 
(Cambridge University Press, 70s.) 
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barrows which he has for long and with great cogency 
med to be an integral part of the Windmill Hill culture, 
qe an origin for the Windmill Hill folk—our first British 
cultural peasants—in the early neolithic of France. 
jsott muses on the shock which southern Britain must have 
en these first farmers. “Gone were the sultry garrigues of 
nouedoc,” he writes, “the sunny limestone slopes of Bur- 
ndy were left behind, and the dark-green. masses of the 
Wessex downs loomed sullen in the moist chill air above the 
wampy river valleys.” It is these happy turns of phrase that, 
ithout an exaggerated misuse of imagination, turn the arche- 
Nogical material into readable prehistory, but the particular 
atrast may be over-emphasised. I have stood on the 
wlithic camps of the Charente in the cold spring sunshine and 
hyeht myself on Windmill Hill. 
The third section of the book—that dealing with the secon- 
neolithic cultures—is most full of new ideas. Prehistory 
Using an with the notion of a sharp separation between the 
xcessive technological stages designated Palacolithic, Meso- 
hic, Neolithic, Bronze and Early Iron ,Age. French pre- 
wiorians even talked for a while of I'dncien hiatus which 
wned between the Old Stone Age hunter fishers and the 
f the ppeclithic peasant villagers. The researches of Professor 
raame Clark and others have banished the ancien hiatus; 
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ang ge Windmill Hill and chamber-tomb colonists did not move 
have gato British Islands empty of folk. They mixed with the 
nong ysolithic indigenes, and these, learning some of the new 


life. ements of culture introduced from France and Spain, evolved 
ickly [postures which were a blend of mesolithic and neolithic tradi- 
jns—cultures which Menghin would have called epi-meso- 
ould #ithic and Piggott calls secondary neolithic. This idea of the 
any fpr dary neolithic element in prehistoric European culture is 
itain gone Of the most fruitful for our understanding of the pre- 
e of gastoric past. Gone is the time when all prehistory was a 
‘nzg PaCcession of invasions sweeping away the previous invaders 
ike waves mounting a shelving beach. We cannot, it seems 
hay @® me, Over-emphasise at present the indigenous continuing 
hig @eement at all times in the development of prehistoric culture, 
ad, gad prehistorians must more than ever think of their problems 
nd, $2 terms of acculturation. It is his development of the notion 
hay of the secondary neolithic cultures, as well as his factual pre- 
ned Bxatation of ali the British neolithic material, which makes 
ind gPmfessor Piggott’s book as stimulating as it is valuable. 
did 
y *,@ 7 
S Writing for Radio 


In Under Milk Wood. By Dylan Thomas. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 


ish , 
to Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead 


- Thro’ which the living Homer bege’d his bread. 

4 0 doubt seven other towns simultaneously pooh-poohed the 
Suggestion of the poet’s eminence. Similarly, this is no time 
fo debate, with hope of an objective decision, the question of 





. Dylan Thomas’s work being Homeric. 

. Since Thomas’s death, the former fields of indifference have 
’, sprouted ranks of his admirers only outnumbered by those of 
t his discoverers. Reasonable judges have hastened to make 


.4 @amends for their apparent coldness while they were making 
up their minds about him, while others, equally reasonable, 
have been irritated by what they consider unreasonable adula- 
‘ tion into minimising him. 
4 Thus, Under Milk Wood may be more certain of relatively 
large sales than of dispassionate assessment. The latter, too, 
is even less to be expected for the fact is that this radio-play 
contains both the characteristic best and worst of the poet. 
At once, with the first page, the authorship is supremely estab- 
lished: “It is spring, moonless night in the small town, star- 
kss and bible-black, the cobblestreets silent and hunched, 
courters’-and-rabbits’ wood limping invisible down to the 
Sloeblack slow, black, crowblack, fishingboat-bobbing sea.” 
This is Dylan Thomas’s true power of evocation and imagery. 
Even at its richest, no single word is extravagant. It is collo- 
quial talk, given the startling but slight variation and then 
strung in sense and sound into a graduated necklace of words. 


—— oo. er 
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TEMPLES 


OF THE 


SUN & MOON 


A MEXICAN JOURNEY 


Michael Swan ‘proves himself a born traveller, en- 
dowed with enough curiosity, physical courage, and stamina 
to penetrate deep into the country’s secrets . . . For the most 
part, the book is not of old and new but of the timeless 
themes of Mexican life — beauty and squalor, melancholy 
and cruelty, grandeur and corruption, all of which are 
illustrated with personal reminiscences vividly and con- 
vincingly described. This is a book which broadens our 
knowledge of Mexico and its peoples, and, in a quite 
unpretentious way, also reaches to the broader horizons of 
universal experience.’ THE TIMES. 37 illustrations and a map 

2ls. 


Robert Liddell has visited the little-known islands of 
the Northern Sporades and Dodecanese, as well as the better 
known Cyclades — and even some of those, such as Amorgos 
and Pholegandros, are seldom visited. He has much to say 
about legend, history, religion, landscape, architecture, the 
early travellers and everyday life as he found it. Curiosity 
and delight drove him on, and he has written a book of 
travel in beautiful places, with photographs which, like his 
descriptions, will lure many to follow his example. 

42 illustrations and 2 maps 235s. 


JONATHAN 
SWIFT 


J. Middleton Murry. This biographical and critical 
study throws new light on Swift’s development as man and 
artist. To the scholar the evidence of his curious cult of the 
Cave offers a new key to the significance of A Tale of a Tub. 
To the ordinary reader the new analysis of Swift's extra- 
ordinary relations with the three women who had a crucial 
influence upon his life — Varina, Stella and Vanessa — will 
be absorbing. 30s. 


Recommended by the Book Society 


LIVE 


AND LET DIE 


Ian Fleming 


author of Casino Royale 


It is in the higher ranges of Secret Service work that James 
Bond operates, on the very outside edge of danger, and 
among hazards no reader will easily forget. Casino Royale 
was described as ‘the best thriller since the war’. Live and 
let Die, a breath-taking hunt for secret treasure that takes 
Bond to Harlem, Florida and Jamaica, is still better. 10s. 6d. 


All prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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This book’s imperfections—slight by comparison with the general 
quality of the writing—derive almost entirely from the fact that 
Dylan Thomas is dead. Much as he had worked over it, he had not 
finished it. It always took him long to be finished to the point of 
satisfaction. In Under Milk Wood, the joinery shows. The work 
had been delivered in a hurry: writers’ time and publishing or broad- 
casting time have too little in common to synchronise by nature. 
It would, I am satisfied, have been altered by the writer in script 
form and again in rehearsal. When, in the broadcast, Richard 
Burton began the narration in a voice so subtly and sincerely near to 
the author’s, one could see how truly this was a piece of broadcasting 
for Dylan Thomas. He was a radio technician, in his scripting and 
in his delivery: therefore he was a good script-carpenter, and his 
ear would not have been entirely happy, we may fancy, with the more 
rapid, two-word, voice-switches. His revision always gave any 
piece smoother flow, for he would cut his own material with an 
objectivity rare both in writers and performers. 

It must be remembered that Under Milk Wood was written for 
radio and, simultaneously—and not so contradictorily as may appear 
—that none of Dylan Thomas’s broadcasts was intended to be 
exhausted by a single hearing. While he deliberately avoided crowd- 
ing a script as he did a poem over which the eye might turn back, 
he used less than most broadcasters the ‘throw-away’ line designed 
to allow the listener to savour the preceding idea. 

Dylan Thomas had read and relished and plumbed Hardy, 
Chevallier’s Clochemerle and Chaucer: his mind was receptive but 
his poetry was as nearly his own as any literate poet’s can be. Here 
he has written radio-poetry. 

The printed words give the reader, at every turn, the Welsh 
voice and, frequently, the voice of the author. He used to laugh 
when he spoke of the ideas he had for Under Milk Wood, especially 
over the naming of Llaregyb. This is writing as mischievously and 
as wittily true about Wales as any of Caradoc Evans. It is some 
measure of the truth of his sympathy that Wales is not angry. 

This piece stands, by right and in its particular department, 
within the small body of the work of as original a writer as we have 
produced in the last twenty years. No current literary fashion, 
Over-seriousness, personal or critical controversy ought to be 
allowed, however, to obscure the glorious quality of fun of Dylan 
Thomas and Under Milk Wood. 

JOHN ARLOTT 
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The 
BOOKCASE 


makes 





the Room 





To turn house into home, get a PHOENIX bookcase. For 20 years we 
have made nothing else. Whether it’s a sectional system or a single 
bookcase, something simple for a young person’s room or a home for 
several hundred volumes in the lounge, you will find 18 packed pages 
of ideas in the Phoenix catalogue. Prices are reasonable and mostly 
tax-free. For example, a glass-fronted, three-shelf bookcase in Oak 
(with various finishes) costs only £10 4s. 9d.! Then there are our 
famous UNIX sectional bookcases in Oak (illus- 
trated on left). Made in three matching sizes, glass- 
fronted or open, UNIX is perfect for the growing 
library. Worth sending off the coupon, surely? 


PHOENIX 
lo...6©”©63DMUSE ae 


TO 
Phoenix Gallery (Dept. U), 
38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 
Without obligation please send me your catalogue 
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Cassandra in West Africa 
Four Guineas. By Elspeth Huxley. (Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 
Sierra Leone. By Roy Lewis. (H.M.S.O. 25s.) 


Mrs. Huxtey looks at British West Africa rather in the way in which 
a cultivated, sensitive, witty, independent-minded aunt—with strong 
feelings about the family, and complete confidence in her own 
standards—regards a nephew whom she has already written’ off a a 
Bad Hat. For the family’s sake one would like to think welj 
him. After all, he’s had the advantage of mixing with all the right 
people. Admittedly he has some charming qualities—but it’s uselesy 
to pretend one expects him to come to any good. A pity—consider. 
ing all the money that’s been spent on his education—but he’ 
clearly have to be left to go to the devil in his own way. 

So long as Mrs. Huxley is content simply to record her own im 
pressions, she writes an admirable book. She has a quick eye for 
light, colour, movement, episodes. Her descriptions of the surface 
of people and places—Wolof girls in the Gambia, or Ibadan at Night 
—could hardly be better. It is when she probes below the Surface, 
and begins to explain and to theorise, that weaknesses appear, jj 
would be unreasonable to criticise Mrs. Huxley for having a theory 
about Africa—who hasn’t? But hers is a theory of a peculiarly 
sweeping kind: “Africa is not primitive—it is decadent.” (Th 
nephew, too, is ‘decadent’: he takes no part in organised games; ig 
too bone idle to make a classical scholar; prefers to spend his tim 
reading Sartre and playing at politics.) 

This central doctrine of West African decadence is supported by 
judgements—some of them very odd—on a great variety of subjects, 
(It is surely an absurd convention that requires travellers to present 
neat opinions on everything under the sun.) “African art...is 
possessed by spirits, and the spirits are malign.” (Does this apply 
to Bamileke sculpture, or to.M. Senghor’s poetry?) “* Newspapers 
whose editors, very often, obsessed by politics, use their ‘local ragy 
merely to traduce authority with vulgar abuse...and to whom 
objective truth is a stranger.”” (Is the West African Pilot, or the 
Ashanti Pioneer, a \ess truthful, more vulgar, newspaper than some 
published in Britain?) “In Africa there are only politicians, no parties 
but since the whole business is a copy of the British system, and sincg 
parties are in Britain the correct thing, a politician who has won 
authority at once starts a party...."’ (Can BDS in Senegal, CPP 
in the Gold Coast, or the Action Group in western Nigeria, fairly be 
described as the playthings of individual politicians?) “* Equality is 
not an African notion at all.” (Richard Burton, no sentimenta 
Africanophil, held precisely the opposite view.) Mrs. Huxley ha 
clearly made up her mind to disapprove, so most aspects of West 
African society receive their ration of bright, urbane, English 
disapproval. Like a more sophisticated Cassandra, sh 
proclaims the doom of the house; and, like Cassandra, smells 
blood, death, decay, whenever an opportunity offers. At Kenema 
in Sierra Leone, at Kumasi, Benin and Aro-Chuku, “the hous 
reeks with blood-dripped slaughter.” (These grim and brut 
passages in West African history, which Mrs. Huxley retails a 
length, are there to be discovered. But this is no West African 
monopoly.) Cassandra, though in many ways an_ exasperating 
woman, was'pretty reliable in her prophecies. Mrs. Huxley, though 
much better company, is also, I suspect, a good deal less accurate, 

But when she is content to keep off instruction and prophecy Mn 
Huxley’s sharp perceptions enable her to catch what others miss,@# 
in this charming encounter with an Accra marketwoman: 

Her laugh was deep and masculine, shaking her whole body; ther! 
was about her a generosity like that of good burgundy, yet a haré 
ness too; beside such an Amazon I could but feel synthetic, biooé 
less and deeply conscious of an empty quiver—like a discardet 
ice-cream cone beside a cornucopia. 

She spoke very little English, and roared with laughter at eve 
thing I said. We soon got on to politics; they permeate the air. 

“CPP!” she said, striking her bosom with joy. “All the market 
all CPP! Ali SG! All Free Dom!” 

Mr. Lewis has written a thoroughly intelligent guide-book 1 
Sierra Leone. Noticing first the official imprint, 1 was prepared for 
glossy colonial apologetics. This is nothing of the kind. It # 
independent, honest, and enjoyable. Mr. Lewis’s close acquailt 
ance with the English Middle Class makes him particularly well 
equipped to understand the old Middle Class of Freetown and the 
new Middle Class of the Protectorate. A pleasantly leisurely book! 
it was a very good idea to include examples of Krio poetry, an 
Lyttelton Calypso (with music): 

It would be good to have a straighter railway 

With faster and wider-gauged and heavier-loaded trains; | 

Because it’s bad to have losses instead of some glorious gains! 

So welcome to the Secretary of State.... 
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Toy Town 


A History of Dolls’ Houses. By Flora Gill Jacobs. (Cassell 32s. 6d.) 


Mrs. JAcoBs has certainly landed on a good subject. So much 
go that one wonders why on earth nobody has thought of exploiting 
it before. Toys and dolls have attracted historians in plenty. Not 
so the doll’s house. We know it as a plaything in the nursery. We 
gre even familiar with it as a museum piece or an art treasure. But 
gs a potential archive, a contemporary mirror of social and 
domestic customs, its significance has been neglected. 

It is with characteristic American exuberance that Mrs. Jacobs 
shoulders the burden. Unfortunately she is only too well aware of 
her admittedly unrivalled knowledge. She treats her readers rather 
like a class of backward children, and her constant obtrusion of 
herself into the text, her heavy facetiousness and slightly affected 
style, tend to become wearisome. 

The origin of dolls’ houses, it seems, is lost in obscurity. Mrs. 
Jacobs plays with the idea that it may have lain in ancient Egypt; 
and the fact that a writer in the Spectator once conceded the existence 
of Roman dolls’ houses, is not, she admits, to be taken lightly. 
However, her own researches have revealed that the first recorded 
dolls’ house—which, though it no longer exists, is said to have been 
a truly magnificent specimen—was built for a Bavarian Duke 
in 1558. 

Thenceforward we move in a rarefied Lilliputian world of glitter- 
ing palaces fitted for princes and potentates. There is no place here 
for the homely one-roomed playthings of the common people. All 
is ‘elegant,’ ‘luscious’ or ‘ lavish’ after which Mrs. Jacobs’ stock of 
suitable epithets fails her. None the less, she makes her point. No 
writer, nO painter even, could have portrayed so vividly as these 
diminutive works of art the tastes and characteristics of a nation. 
The Dutch, we learn, saw the dolls’ house as an excellent means of 
giving ‘ocular instruction ’ in the art of housekeeping; the French 
had a different art in mind when they centred their replicas round 
the bed or the lying-in room. England of course is the proud 
possessor of Queen Mary’s Dolls’ House (to whose glories Mrs. 
Jacobs does full justice), while the Americans can boast an ultra- 
modern specimen in pseudo-concrete, with labour-saving equipment 
and cocktail bars. 

Mrs. Jacobs confesses that the intention of her book is pioneer 
rather than definitive. But it would take a brave person to attempt 
to supersede this closely packed and highly informative volume. 
And even those who easily become surfeited with inventories of 
dolls’ houses cannot fail to be diverted by the delightful illustrations 
80 liberally provided. 





EVE CROSLAND 


A Quiet Poet 


George Herbert. By Margaret Bottrall. (John Murray. 15s.) 


Mrs. BoTTRALL in her book ‘for the general reader’ on Herbert’s life 
and poetry reveals the basis of both as Herbert’s essential equilibrium 
of character. The life of the spirit did not mean for him, as for 
Baudelaire, Dostoievsky, Hopkins, a life of spiritual violence, living 
with one’s will perpetually on the stretch. Mrs. Bottrall succeeds in 
delivering the unextreme facts of Herbert's life by making real for us 
the civilised mean upon which it was centred, both before and after 
his renunciation of the worldly hopes of University and Court, and 
the sane balance which was the result of this and of his humane 
acceptance of life. Gentleness, good breeding, spiritual poise, the 
qualities of the courtier and the priest, these translated into literature 
became urbanity of expression, refinement of feeling, insight. And 
together with them goes the imagery of commonplace things, things 
seen as belonging in a God-ordered universe where everything has 
its place and function. Mrs. Bottrall’s lucid and unified picture of 
Herbert's life and work makes salutary reading at a time when anxiety 
has become almost a fashion. 

In her account of the poetry which, as in her two and a half page 
analysis of Christmas, is often excellent and always intelligent, one 
cannot but wonder whether a more integrated method could not 
have been devised rather than her separate accounts of Themes, 
Craftsmanship and Literary Affinities. The first two, at any rate, 
could have been treated simultaneously and dealt with more succinctly 
and adequately by abandoning the idea of listing effects from numer- 
ous poems and concentrating on a detailed analysis of a group of 
Poems. This is, of course, a book for the general reader, but there is 
no need to spread things too wide and too thin in an attempt to 
convince him. Nor does one, I think, need to suggest to him that, 
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Icebound Summer 


SALLY CARRIGHAR 
Her exciting—and beauti- 
fully illustrated—account 
of the Arctic summer— 
“every bit as real as Kip- 
ling’s Jungle’—(Church 
Times). (15/-) 


The Adventures of John Wetherell 


Edited and introduced by C. S. FORESTER 
“To a generation which laps up Hornblower, these 
adventures of a pressed man of Hornblower’s time 
will be sheer honey ’’—BERNARD FERGUSSON (Sunday 
Times). 
With remarkable illustrations by Wetherell himself. ) 
(18/- 
Bushveld, Bananas & Bounty 


KAY COWIN 
“Very human and fascinating. . . anexcellent book ofa 
serious pioneering enterprise in farming, and it is 
unfailingly good reading’—MANCHESTER EVENING 
News. Illus. (2nd Imp. 15/-) 


African Fury 


GEORGE MICHAEL 


“Brings the thrills and rigours of the 
safari to the fireside armchair... 
some wonderful close-up photo- 
graphs”—JosePH TAGGART (Star). 
(3rd Imp. 18/-) 


Norah Lofts 


BLESS THIS HOUSE 
“In colour, subtlety, atmosphere, scope and eager 
personal feeling, this book triumphs’””—VioLA GARVIN 
(Daily Telegraph). ‘‘Arichly imagined and fascinating 
story” —SCOTSMAN. (3rd Imp. 12/6) 


Jon Godden 


THE CITY AND THE WAVE 
This novel of India “must ensure its author a special 
place in modern letters’—VIOLA GarRvIN (Daily 
Telegraph). “Most moving and distinguished’’— 
JOHN RAYMOND (New Statesman). (2nd Imp. 10/6) 


James Baldwin 


GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAIN 
“It is seldom that one can think of a first novel—or, 
indeed, of many by experienced writers—in terms of 
ungnalified praise; but Go Tell it on the Mountain 
is so remarkable that it brushes hesitations and criti- 
cisms aside’ —Times Ltr. Supp. (2nd Imp. 12/6) 
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though Herbert’s thought and much of his imagery are traditional, 
“this was no impediment to his originality.” The question does not 
really arise—and by this time the basic idea behind Mr. Eliot’s 
Tradition and the Individual Talent must surely have percolated to the 
general reader. 

Mrs. Bottrall rightly underlines Herbert’s medieval habits of mind 
in contradistinction to the spirit of Donne. His debt to Donne, she 
gays, ‘was certainly great; but it remains very general.”” But surely 
his debt to Donne remains far less general and far more concrete 
than the debt to Dowland, Campion and Sidney, which she stresses? 
\What could be less ‘general,’ despite their obvious differences as 

ts, than Donne’s example to Herbert of a concentrated poetic 
thod (which Mrs. Bottrall herself acknowledges) and his full use 
‘of the resources of language? At the same time, there is much in this 
k which both from a biographical and a critical point of view will 
of the greatest assistance to the student, where the formidable 

d indispensable Miss Tuve would rather dismay. Its modesty 
fod intelligence will provide him with that useful kind of aid which 
one associates with the old English Men of Letters series. 

CHARLES TOMLINSON 


The Life of Science 


Sir Isiac Newton. By E. N. da C. Andrade. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Einstein. By Antonina Vallentin. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 16s.) 

ERE are two slight biographies of great scientists. Each man 
has left an ineffaceable mark on physics. Both have been acclaimed 
in their own lifetimes by a public who misunderstood as much of 
their work as they grasped. And round each has grown up a collec- 
tion of those amiable legends we use to reassure ourselves about the 
humanity of the great. Neither of them was precocious, both lived 
on into old age, yet each did his great work before he was forty-five. 
In most other ways they are very different men, and their lives, as 
told here, are even more dissimilar. 


Professor Andrade has concentrated in his Brief Life on New- 
ton’s scientific ideas: | have tried to give in simple words an account 
of what Newton achieved in science and to convince you of its 
astonishing originality, scope and importance.’ In this he deserves 
to succeed, for his introduction to the theory of gravitation and the 
Opticks is as lucid and straightforward as a layman could desire. 
As a life of Newton, however, the book is less satisfactory. To begin 
with, the style is excessively patronising, both to the subject and to the 
reader: everything comes out looking neat, precise, and Lilliputian. 
Further, Professor Andrade has little use for ‘silly stories’ about the 
great man, and the figure he builds up from the material he accepts as 
authentic is no more than shadowy. Perhaps one cannot hope for 
much light on the personality of one who was never married and had 
few intimates; and until the vast bulk of Newton’s unpublished papers 
are sorted and studied a fuller picture may be difficult to construct. 
(It is a pity these papers have so far attracted less attention from 
scholars than Boswell’s erotica.) The classical picture of Newton 
is pithily put in Lamb's scornful description : “a fellow who believed 
nothing unless it was as clear as the three sides of a triangle.”’ Pope’s 
couplet was more generous, but in the same sense: 


Nature, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in night; 

God said, Let Newton be! and all was light. 
Most of Professor Andrade’s sketch is in the same tradition, and this 
is a pity. For it is clear now how little the picture fits the real man: 
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the astronomer and mathematician was also an alchemist, an inter. 
preter of Biblical chronology and prophecies, and a mystic in religion 
—anything but a Philistine rationalist. How these varied pieces jt 
together Andrade hardly even tries to show and, from what we are 
here told, one could never understand how Maynard Keynes, after 
browsing in the Newton archives, came to call him “the last of the 
Babylonians.” Still, the book will be read with pleasure by scientj. 
fically-minded fourteen-year-olds, and by any adults who do not 
mind being written down to. 


Mrs. Vallentin’s book is more the thing for circulating libraries, 
The author has known Einstein personally for many years by 
confesses that ‘scientific formulae’ are beyond her. The legends 
accordingly play a larger part in her story, and her impressionistic 
picture of the man throws little light on the development of his ideas, 
His personal habits and character are illustrated by little tales, ofteg 
highly engaging, usually aimed at the motherly streak in the reader, 
The style is undistinguished, and in translation from the French 
of the original text scientific terms and names of learned journals 
tend to go astray. But Mrs. Vallentin succeeds in two things. She 
brings out the essentially philosophical character of Einstein's 
contribution to physical theory—he himself says he owes as much to 
Hume and Mach as to his other predecessors—even though his quest 
is sentimentalised as a journey over a “silvery bridge towards a better 
world of immovable laws, removed from the confused restlessness of 
man.” And she gives us an attractive impression of a man whose 
intellectual powers are combined with great personal modesty, and 
with compassion for all who suffer, as he has done, from persecution 
by the brutal and the intolerant. Einstein has just had his seventy. 
fifth birthday: his life has been a full one, well worth reading about, 
So if you have a library ticket to spare, here is something to use it on, 

Newton and Einstein have one thing in common which helps to 
explain their achievements: powers of sustained concentration which 
remind us of Socrates at Potidaea. When Newton was asked how 
he made his discoveries, he replied, “I keep the subject constantly 
before me and wait till the first dawnings open little by little into the 
full light.”” Einstein similarly (Mrs. Vallentin tells us) has ‘absences’ 
during which he is unreachable: “The eclipse was and is total, 
Nothing, as far as one could see, changed in his expression. . . . 
eyelids might droop, heavy, slightly purple in colour, or the eyes be 
wide open, but they would be dark and lustreless as the eyes ofa 
blind man.” Yet when Valéry asked Einstein how he worked, 
whether he used a writing-pad or little bits of paper to put down his 
ideas, Einstein was puzzled: “I don’t use anything,” he replied, 
“Ideas are rare things, you know.” 

STEPHEN TOULMIN 


New Novels 


The Bridge on the River Kwai. By Pierre Boulle. (Secker & Warburg, 
10s. 6d.) 

Blaze of the Sun. By Jean Hougron. (Hurst and Blackett. 12s. 6d.) 

Against Whom? By Phyllis Bottome. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

The Devil’s Hunting Grounds. By Harry Blamires. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 


COLONEL NICHOLSON, a regular soldier and a disciplinarian, is 
captured with his unit at the fall of Singapore. The prisoners are 
put to work on an important railway bridge in the Siamese jungle. 
After a period of joyous sabotage, Nicholson persuades his men that 
duty—the duty of behaving like British soldiers in front of Japanese 
barbarians and incompetents—demands that the bridge is built as 
well, not as badly, as possible. A miracle of improvisatory skill 
unaided by any mechanical power, the bridge is ready for its first 
supply train when Nicholson finds someone getting ready to blowit 
up. What does he do then? 


What Nicholson does then is not only the climax of an exciting 
action story, nor even the decisive touch in a character-sketch, but 
also the answer to the question M. Pierre Boulle is unobtrusively 
asking throughout The Bridge on the River Kwai: what is military 
virtue and what is it worth? It receives its incarnation in Nicholson, 
a character who seems fully developed not through the number of 
isolatable traits he shows but because M. Boulle has viewed him 
from all points of the compass, with respect, irony, impatience and 
sadness. The story belongs to him, despite several amusing but 
fragmentary minor characters (there is a wonderful Japanese colonc!), 
and is told with the most outstanding skill in a tone of continual and 
invigorating dryness, a prose of enviable simp! city, an appar nly 
expert translation, good print and 170 pages. Of these, the last p-& 
and a bit come as a good deal of a surprise. One reaches hurrt ¢'y 
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for a cigarette, fumbling for some phrase like ‘horrific farce’ and 
wondering how the author could have brought himself to throw 
away his ending so energetically. But reflection will, I think, lead 
one to the view that this ending has really been worked for throughout 
the book, that nothing has been thrown away except sentimental 
potions of what is right and proper. If this kind of thing is typical 
of what the younger French novelists are doing, then the English 
ones ought to get to know about it. 


M. Jean Hougron is a still younger French novelist, and he too 
gets his story in the Far East, thus considerately giving the reviewer 
a chance of bridging one of the normally yawning gaps in his dis- 
course. This chance I will reluctantly pass up, because M. Hougron 
is doing something quite different from M. Boulle. Blaze of the Sun 
begins, it is true, as a vigorous action story, with sex thrown in; 
then it turns into a love story, with action thrown out. Two French- 
men and the Annamite wife of one of them are captured by the 
Viet Minh after a convoy attack; they get away by different methods 
and all turn up again in Saigon, where one of the Frenchmen has an 
affair with the other one’s wife. There is some good subsidiary stuff 
in this second part, what with evocations of Saigon itself and an 
extraordinary imaginative grasp of the accompaniments to a con- 
versation—gestures, noises outside the room, insects, sunbeams— 
that recalls, possibly, M. Camus; but the love story is too thin, 
meandering and repetitive to act as a centre. It consists too largely 
of long, carefully-scripted analyses of each other’s character recited 
by the two principals, who suffer from an inability to be content 
with the (one would have thought) quite adequate entertainment 
each has to offer the other. This includes a method of making 
131,000 piastres at roulette—but you have to have 400,000 to start 
with, and I don’t myself think it would work anyway. The transla- 
tion is again apparently expert, especially as regards the title: Soleil 
au Ventre in French. 

Miss Phyllis Bottome’s latest novel has a typically interesting theme— 
the relations between six people, two of them patients, in a Swiss 
tubercular sanatorium; and in addition the characters are plausible, 
the story moves at a nicely varied pace, the background is ably 
described, there is tension and drama, and an underlying religious 
motive is tactfully and sympathetically handled. Why, then, does it 
completely fail to ‘take’? Here are three snippets, not, of course, 
taken at random but representative enough, and three queries about 
them: 

Time did not only pass over Michael Bretherton, it ran through 
him in an unobstructive way, always moving but never arriving, 
beyond the bars of night and day. 

Q. What actually happened to Michael Bretherton? 


Sister Peckham had a certainty of touch and manner that reduced 
strain. 
Q. How did Sister Peckham actually behave? 
“You are—quite—English, aren’t you?” she asked. 
eyes assented. 
Q. How did Michael’s eyes manage that on their own? 

The point is, obviously, that not enough trouble has been taken, 
as the rhyme in the first extract, so significantly careless, suggests. 
A consumptive’s sleepless night can no more than anything else 
be got over by a deft pseudo-account made up of abstractions, vague 
imagery, generalities and novelists’ conventions: we are only one 
step away from the ‘Somehow the room had grown small and 
sinister’ and the ‘They stared at each other for fully three minutes’ 
of the novelettist. The failure is one of realism, of not taking 
the trouble to imagine what things are really like, and the result is, 
inevitably, trivial. 

The Devil’s Hunting Grounds is an agreeable tour of Purgatory, or 
rather of those apparently extensive reaches of it reserved chiefly for 
clergymen. The unfortunate denizens of Helicon are in permanent 
session to discuss Christianity from the ethical, historical, utilitarian, 
epistemological, etc., point of view, and naturally find no end, in 
wandering mazes lost. Fordshaw is the city of the worldly cleric, 
Where sociology and pamphleteering are in vogue. The simple 
necessity of faith is stated over and over again by Lamiel, the affable 
archangel. But Lamiel is affable only in the Miltonic sense, and I 
must confess I rather expected to hear more about faith than just 
its necessity stated and restated. As a tract I don’t think the book 
succeeds; as a satire I found it neat and amusing. 


Michael's 
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COMPANY MEETING 


VINE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Increased Demand for VP Wines 





Tue 28th ordinary general meeting of Vine 
roducts, Ltd., was held on April 2nd, at 
urbiton, Surrey. 

». Mr, A. Mitsotakis, chairman and managing 

director, in the course of his speech, said: 

Lord Marchwood has been compelled, 

through ill-health, to resign from the Chair- 

Mhanship and the Board of the Company. I 

sure I shall be voicing the general feeling 

, before proceeding to the business of this 

ecting, | place on record our deep regret 
at his resignation, not only on account of 
the valuable services he rendered for so long 
but also because of the reasons which have 
€ompelled him to take this step. He has our 
best wishes and heartfelt sympathy. 

i» The Board has asked me to be the Chair- 

man and I will do my utmost to be worthy of 

the honour. 

, For many yeers now we have been able 

to report uninterrupted progress in the expan- 

sion of the trade carried on by the Company. 

This is due to the continued favour of the 

public which recognises the pre-eminent 

quality of our products, and I must add that 
our sales in the memorable year of 1953 have 
certainly been helped by the Coronation. 

My predecessor last year gave the reasons 
why the Board considered it desirable, profits 

ermitting, to substitute distributions from 
eee for those from Capital Profits. 

As stated in the Report, increased sales have 
enabled us to do this for the year under 
review, and an increased rate of dividend on 
the Ordinary Capital is therefore recom- 
mended in place of the previous distributions 
from Capital Profits. I venture to think that 
Stockholders will consider this a satisfactory 
substitution. The Capital Reserves thus remain 
at the same figure as last year, i.e., £252,793. 


POSITION FURTHER STRENGTHENED 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet discloses 
that the already strong position of the Com- 
pany has been enhanced by. the increase of 
£112,387 in the total Capital and Reserves of 
the Company. 


Turning to other items in the Accounts, 
there is an increase in the book value of 
Fixed Assets, which is partly due to an 


increase in Trade Investments and partly to 
the continual process of modernising Build- 
ings, Plant and Machinery. Current Assets 
are higher by £59,013, which is wholly due to 
Cash at Bankers and In Hand. As you will 
have seen, this cash is required to meet the 
commitments enumerated under the heading 
*Current Liabilities.’ 

The Net Profit, before 
higher than last year. It is gratifying to 
record that, although generally have 
risen, the increasing demand for your com- 
pany’s products this year has considerably 
more than offset these charges. I hope that 
ou will consider the accounts as very satis- 
aieae 

This Home Industry has reached its present 
success and pre-eminent position because it 
fills a long-felt want by providing the less 
affluent members of the community with good 
sound wines at reasonable prices. 

In addition, we believe that it is now widely 
recognised that the British Wine Industry 
deserves support because it assists the aims 
f British economy in many directions, as, 
for instance, by contributing in both direct 
and indirect forms of taxation; by employ- 
ing British labour and Capital and by a pro- 
gressively increasing export trade. In this 
belief we should feel confident about the 
future. 

The report was adopted. 


Taxation, is £47,094 


costs 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 





Five Plays. By Edmund Wilson. 
Allen. 21s.) 

As a literary critic, Edmund Wilson has a 
considerable reputation in the United States, 
where his work has appeared in periodicals 
as diverse as the New Republic and the New 
Yorker. Several volumes of his critical 
writing have been published here,and an essay 
in Axel’s Castle (1931) is probably the best 
piece of early writing on T. S. Eliot’s poetry, 
and has not even now been superseded. 
Also known here is his fine novel, J Thought 
of Daisy, and his controversial but good 
book of short stories, Memoirs of Hecate 
County. His plays are not his best work. 
Like his other writing, they are intelligent 
and professionally skilful, closely involved 
in the tradition of experimental American 
drama. In them all, the main characters 
are threatened by a network of hostile 
forces—the forces of big business, mass 
culture, the cult of money and success at any 
expense. The problem of opposition forms 
his dramatic conflicts ; you can’t fight, he 
concludes, by lowering your own standards 
or by risking your own principles. In The 
Little Blue Light (his best known play, which 
has been performed in America and has 
previously been published here in a different 
text) the network is represented by an 
organisation led by an unseen power-holder, 
Teniakis. The play is disfigured by a strain 
of fantasy which renders another play in 
this volume, Cyprian’s Prayer, virtually 
worthless. The two best plays are The Crime 
in the Whistler Room (performed 1924), “‘a 
fantasy of our liberation from the culture and 
convention of the previous age” (with a long 
and skilful dream sequence which brings it 
close to the experimental work of Eugene 
O'Neill, Thornton Wilder or Tennessee 
Williams), and This Room and this Gin and 
these Sandwiches, which is a very good piece of 
work, very like / Thought of Daisy (though the 
comparison reveals a certain loss of subtlety 
which is in any case inherent in the dram- 
atic form). It is a period piece, but it reveals 
enduring virtues to the reader and, one hopes, 
sometimes to an audience. 


(W. H. 


M. B. 


Marriage is My Business. By Heather Jenner. 
(William Kimber. 12s. 6d.) 


Miss JENNER, daughter of a brigadier, made 
marriage her business in 1939, when she set 
up a bureau mainly to find wives for army 
officers who, perhaps after years in India, 
had become strangers in the Britain they 
visited on leave. The business spread 
quickly, and the 10,000 people that Miss 
Jenner has now married off have come from 
all walks of life, including Members of 
Parliament, busmen, surgeons, ploughmen 
and former débutantes. (Although, as Miss 
Jenner remarks, most of her business is done 
with the middle and upper classes, perhaps 
because of the fairly stiff fees she charges.) 
The average age of the men is 34; of the 
girls 28. The tone of Miss Jenner’s account 
of her activities is one of charming and 
impressive good sense ; she writes as a 
successful business-woman, although her 
happily-married ex-clients, and other people 
too, might describe her as a public benefactor. 
For, in the ‘panting unfair city’ it is surpris- 
ingly difficult for the overworked, successful 
lawyer to meet the shy young woman whose 
invalid mother has just died and who is 


1954 





capable of making him an admirable wif, 
Miss Jenner will arrange it, and the know. 
ledge that she can provide one introductiog 
after another gives confidence to both 
parties. 

As a book Marriage is my Business might 
be much better. The fascinating material 
which is Miss Jenner’s own is mixed up with 
a good deal of second-hand stuff aboy 
marriage as an institution. All the same the 
basic story of Miss Jenner’s bureau is tog 
interesting to be easily spoilt. N. PR, 


The Conductor's World. By D. E. Inghe} 
brecht. (Peter Neville. 16s.) 


Tuis is the translation of a book which 
appeared in France under the title I, 
Chef d’Orchestre son équipe. \t consist 
of reflections, always shrewd and ofteg 
original, by a veteran French conductor og 
the problems of the musical performer—thg 
singer and the player as well as the conductor, 
the chorus-master, the accompanist and the 
coach. Maitre Inghelbrecht was born ig 
1880 and has thus been intimately and 
practically concerned with French musical 
life for well over half a century. He certainly 
speaks his mind on what he considers the 
mistaken or _ short-sighted policies, i 
considered economies and indefensible tradie 
tions with which he has had to battle in th 
cause of music, which plainly lies very close 
to his heart. He is not a believer in the 
short-cuts to success which he finds many 
young musicians adopting today, and he hag 
no use for the window-dresser in any 
department of music. He writes with ag 
obvious sincerity of feeling, a trenchancy 
of phrase and a lifetime’s practical experience, 
which make the book of great interest and 
value to all musicians. It is particularly 
interesting for a foreigner to be able to 
compare conditions in France with thos 
obtaining in his own country. 

M.G 
Don Juan. By Ronald Duncan. (Faber 
and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


Many writers have handled the Don Juan 
theme from Tirso de Molina through 
Moliére (Le Festin de Pierre is probably the 
greatest work inspired by the legend) to 
James Elroy Flecker. Ronald Duncan’s new 
play (performed at the Canterbury festival 
in 1953) gives yet another twist to the old 
theme of the wicked man meeting his fate; 
his Don Juan dies, but in dying is saved 
through his love for Dona Ana, whos 
statue takes the hand of his statue in the 
tomb where the play ends. Juan pare 
doxically is redeemed by the very fore 
which had threatened to destroy him and 
Mr. Duncan gives to Eros an ambivalence 
entirely suited to a post-Freudian age. Less 
satisfactory is the form of the play: the 
knock-about scene in the tavern is a trifle 
laboured and Mr. Duncan's lyrical gift 
hardly up to the strain which Juan’s passion 
puts upon it. To write a poetic play is one 
of the hardest of exercises these days; & 
good deal of thought is needed about such 
matters as verse form and the relation of the 
poetry to colloquial speech. There is n0 
sign here that this effort has been made, and 
the play fails in spite of Mr. Duncan’s oftea 
ingenious dramatic devices. He might b 
better advised to try in prose next time. d 
ihe 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CLAIMS PAID £107,000,000 


£1,742,000 ALLOCATED TO POLICYHOLDERS 


iin. J. A. JEFFERSON, F.1.A., presiding at the 
Fighty-Eighth Annual General Meeting on 
tnd April, 1954, said:— 

Iam again pleased to lay before you 
evidence of sound and solid progress in 1953. 
The life premium income was £11,228,000— 
yn increase of £428,000—and gross interest 
£401,000—an increase of £304,000. The 
jotal funds increased by £5,454,000 to 
£85,370,000, the mortality experienced was 
gtisfactory, and the net rate of interest earned 
improved. In both life branches our expense 
mtios were moderate and slightly reduced, 
wd we have declared increased bonuses. 


The Ordinary Branch premium income 
ached £3,787,000, compared with £3,639,000 
and the fund increased by £2,000,000 to 
$31,504,000. Net interest amounted for the 
first time to over £1,000,000, and the rate rose 
from £3 5s. 6d. per cent. to £3 6s. 8d. per cent. 
Net sums assured under new policies, after 
deduction of reassurances, totalled £7,047,000 
at annual premiums of £361,000 and single 
premiums of £33,000. New business was 
somewhat less than in the previous year due 
to a tightening up of our requirements under 
our House Purchase scheme. 

Death claims, although £36,000 more, were 
at about the same level as two years ago. 
Maturities, however, at £1,346,000 showed an 
increase of £150,000. For very many years 
the bulk of our claims payments in this 
Branch have been made to surviving policy- 
holders, who have thus reaped the reward 
of their own thrift. Surrenders at £360,000 
were £30,000 up, but the figure is not large 
when compared with the volume of our busi- 
ness, Expenses were at the very moderate 
fate of 11.79 per cent. 
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The Millard Tucker Committee, which was 
set up in 1950 by the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to consider the financial and 
faxation problems in connection with pro- 
visions for retirement, has recently reported. 
The report is a lengthy document of a very 
involved character and we shall not know 
until the Chancellor makes his Budget Speech 
Whether he is going to accept the whole or 
& part of the recommendations. There can 
be no question whatever that the great body 
of self-employed persons, professional men, 
shop-keepers and others, have been at a 
serious disadvantage compared with the 
employees of large firms who have been able 
to contribute to an approved pension scheme. 


If the recommendations are implemented, 
this disadvantage will be removed and we are 
studying the position closely so that we shall 
be able to offer a satisfactory scheme to such 
People. 

_ The Industrial Branch premium income 
increased by £280,000 to £7,441,000 while the 
fund increased by £3,076,000 to £46,338,000. 

net rate of interest earned was £4 3s. Od. 
Per cent. which was 3s, 9d. higher than the 
Previous year. 


XUM 


Death claims at £1,585,000 were up by 
£69,000. Maturities amounted to the sub- 
stantial sum of £1,591,000. It is interesting 
to note that these payments on death or 
maturity averaged £60,000 per weck. 


The expense rate at 26.66 per cent. was 
virtually unchanged and has in fact varied 
little since 1943, when it was 27.98 per cent. 
We regard it as an achievement to have been 
able to reduce it during a period of rapidly 
rising costs, particularly as during the same 
period we have been able to improve staff 
conditions, 


It is interesting to note that whereas in 
1938 our new premiums were almost equally 
divided between whole life and endowment 
assurances, last year approximately 90 per 
cent. were for endowment assurances and 
only 10 per cent. for whole life policies. 

Endowment assurances are essentially 
savings and represent one of the chief forms 
of saving in the country today. Savings 
through Home Service insurance would not be 
made without the regular call of the agent 
at the home of the policyholder, and we know 
that in nearly two thirds of the cases there 
is no other form of regular saving in these 
homes. 


The Ordinary Branch earned surplus of the 
year was £1,015,606—a record in the history 
of the Branch and for the first time in excess 
of £1,000,000. The Directors have allotted 
£782,158 (as against £708,854 in the previous 
year) to policyholders and have been able to 
declare a reversionary bonus of £1 12s. Od. per 
cent., compared with one of £1 10s. Od. per 
cent, in the previous year. 

The Industrial Branch surplus earned in the 
year was £1,824,454. The Directors have 
allotted £900,000 (as against £800,000) for 
bonuses to Britannic policies, which again 
enables them to improve the vested rever- 
sionary bonus scheme. Bonuses attached to 
premium-paying policies in force on 3lst 
December, 1953, on which 10 years’ premiums 
had then been paid, will now be 9 per cent. 
of the sum assured, increasing by 1 per cent. 
for each additional year’s premiums paid, 
up to a maximum of 33 per cent. after pay- 
ment of 34 or more years’ premiums. All 
the policies to which these bonuses have been 
added were issued without any right to share 
in profits. 


1953 was a year of steadily rising prices 
in all classes of securities and we end up 1953 
in a much stronger position as regards the 
valuation of our assets. In fact, we are able 
to give a certificate that the assets are fully 
of the value stated in the Balance Sheet with- 
out taking into account any part of our invest- 
ment reserves. 


We have again increased our holdings of 
ordinary shares—this year by £1,364,000—and 
the ratro of our assets in this class is now 
16 per cent. of the total. Much has been 
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said and written during this past year about 
the importance of risk capital in industry, 
and I consider that £14,000,000 in this class 
of security, out of total assets of just under 
£87,000,000 is a reasonable but not excessive 
proportion df our policyholders’ moneys to 
have at stake. 

I think it should be restated that in the 
investment of a Life Assurance Company's 
funds, the Directors’ first duty is to their 
policyholders. The Directors are in a position 
of trust in relation to their policyholders, and 
they have a duty to see not only that the 
money entrusted to them through the medium 
of premiums is kept secure, but also that it 
should return the best rate of interest possible. 
It is now being suggested that the primary 
consideration in the investment of insurance 
offices’ funds should be the * national interest.” 
This is a high-sounding phrase, which carries 
in itself the unproved assumption that invest- 
ment in the policyholders’ interests cannot 
be at the same time investment in the national 
interest, and this is something | would 
challenge straight away, I believe that by 
investing in the best interests of the policy- 
holders, which means investing in the best 
securities and the most efficient industries, 
we are, at the same time, investing in the 
national interest. The Rt. Hon. Peter 
Ihorneycroft, President of the Board of 
Trade, said recently that he believed that the 
guiding principle in the investment of insur- 
ance funds was the interests of the policy- 
holders; these considerations were certainly 
present in the minds of the investors of those 
funds; they sought safety, and very 
properly so, 

A peculiar development in the financial 
worid during recent years has been operations 
which have become known as ‘take-over’ 
bids, followed very frequently by the liquida- 
tion and re-leasing of the companies’ pro- 
pertics. Where a ‘take-over’ bid is inspired 
by the desire to bring efficiency to a mis- 
managed business, or to promote further 
efficiency by amalgamation, the transaction 
may be of great benefit. Further, where a 
concern finds itself short of working capital, 
the sale of its properties and the acceptance 
of long leases may be a very desirable way 
of raising money. In some cases, however, 
this transaction provides the Directors of the 
company with money which they cannot use 
in the business. The shareholder is then faced 
with the risk that his money will be used 
in some extraneous project in which his 
Directors are not expert, or in which he had 
no intention of interesting himself when he 
originally purchased shares in the company. 


The amount outstanding under our House 
Purchase scheme increased during the year 
by £1.088,000, and we now have just over 
174 per cent. of our total assets invested in 
this way. During the last 5 years we have 
advanced £14,000,000 under our scheme, 
which we still regard as a suitable investment 
for a part of our funds, and it is of course 
a valuable source of new life and general 
business. 

In the Fire & Accident Branch the premium 
income increased by £35,000 to £633,000. 
The claims experience was satisfactory and 
our gross profit for the year was the record 
one of £41,031, compared with £33,700 for 
the previous year. 

We are again transferring £200,000 to the 
Staff Pension Fund, which affords valuable 
and comprehensive security for the members 
of our staff, for it now provides pensions for 
the widows and children. of deceased pen- 
sioners and members of the staff. 


The satisfactory results of the year are a 
reflection of the efforts of our staff, and I 
end—as always—with a sincere word of 
thanks to them. It gives me great pleasure 
to do so and to say that our relations con- 
tinue to be firmly based on mutual goodwill 
and co-operation, 


ee ee 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


4 suspect that once again the Chancellor 
oped to give a cold douche to the bullish 
gentlemen on the Stock Exchange. If so, he 
has miserably failed. Writing in these columns 
on November 20th I remarked that whenever 
the bull movement in equity shares seemed 
to get out of hand or show signs of the high 
blood pressure prevalent in the inflationary 
days of Dr. Dalton, this was invariably the 
ignal for Dr. Butler to administer a sedative. 
[in the last few days before the Budget the 
_ were certainly getting headstrong. The 

nancial Times index of industrial ordinary 
Shares rose 5 points to 141.9 and so broke 
through the peak (140.7) of the Dalton 
boom of 1947, Whether the buyers of these 
shares expected the Chancellor to take 6d. 
off the income tax and hand reliefs all round 
it:is impossible to say. It may be that they 
“@ere just made bullish by the cheerful 
industrial reading of the Economic Survey, 
by the improvement in the balance of pay- 
ments, by the £60 millions increase in the 
gold reserve in the first quarter of this year, 
by the reports from Washington that the 
American recession may be flattening out 
and by the quiet recovery in the prices of 
sterling commodities. But whatever it was 
Mr. Butler seemed anxious in his Budget 
Speech to damp down the extreme ardour 
of the bulls. There were no grounds for 
complacency, he said: the increase in 


‘productivity last year was not good enough. 
Further increases in wages or profit margins 


could price us out of the export markets. 
Any improvement in productivity should 
show itself in the form of lower prices 
not higher dividends. Industry must beware 
of excessive distribution of profits. The 
claims of the Government on the national 
resources left too little freedom of movement 
for economic health. And so on. Far from 
being flattered that the Butler boom on the 
Stock Exchange had at last caught up with 
and outpaced the Daltonian the Chancellor 
seemed to be annoyed with the whole idea. 
At any rate his contribution to the fireworks 
in the City was a damp squib. But the City 
took it all in good part. The bull movement 
in industrial equities was unaffected. By 
the close of B day plus one, the Stock 
Exchange was booming again. 


New Investment Allowances 

The new investment allowances to take the 
place of the initial allowances (at the same 
rates) will be welcomed by the industrialists. 
The initial allowances in respect of plant and 
machinery were introduced in 1945, increased 
in 1949, taken away in 1951 and restored in 
1953 at the annual rate of 20 per cent. They 
were in effect merely interest-free loans and 
as industry is not short of cash at the 
moment Mr. Butler did-well to recognise 
that they would not encourage productive 
investment. The investment allowances, 
however, which are extended to agricultural 
and research buildings but excluded from 
second-hand machinery and motor cars, are 
an actual subsidy for investment. As they 
are additional to the ordinary depreciation 
allowances they will save industry tax on 
profits equivalent to 20 per cent. of the cost 
of capital equipment in the year of purchase. 
(If a plant costs £1,000, for example, the 
company will write back £1,200, that is 
£200 immediately plus £1,000 over ten years.) 


They will save industry nothing this year, 
as they merely replace the initial allowances, 
but ultimately the saving will be consider- 
able. But industrial machines will not 
produce goods by themselves. They have 
to be operated by workers and planned by 
managements and what incentives has 
Mr. Butler given them by way of tax relief, 
to work or plan any harder? I think the 
Chancellor has failed to recognise that the 
1953 recovery was very chancey—that the 
improvement in the terms of trade, the good 
behaviour of America and the recovery of 
the Australian markets were lucky breaks. 
To secure greater productivity in 1954 
needs greater personal incentives. Mr Butler 
does not make the economy expand by 
keeping it in a rut. 


The Stock Exchange Blind Eye 
But the Stock Exchange is turning a blind 
eye on the depressing features of the British 
situation. As I have previously indicated, 
there were grounds for an equity share 


1954 


recovery long before the Budget. 

were being given to bring the issued capi 
into line with the real capital employed 
dividends were rising and earnings ; 
1954, look like exceeding those of 198, 
Mr. Butler himself pointed to a highey 
Government expenditure on goods 
Services this year, a larger volume of COD 
sumer expenditure, an increase in INVEste 
ment expenditure by the nationalised induy. 
tries, the same amount of spending og 
housing, and the prospect of larger inves, 
ment by private industry under the stimuly 
of the new investment allowances. Nor did 
he seem unduly worried by the Americay 
recession. Moreover, the taxpayer can look 
for seme relief in the next Budget whig 
may be the one before a general election 
“During the coming year,” said Mr. Butle 
significantly, “‘we must see that we obtaig 
some definite relief from the defence burden," 
If I may paraphrase his concluding remarks, 
he is assuring the industrialists that they 
do not have to go broke, like the cinemy 
trade, before getting a relief from taxation, 
If trouble were to blow in from the Atlantic, 
then he would reduce Bank rate and reflate, 
Perhaps Mr. Butler has a blind eye as wel 
as the Stock Exchange. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


In the first few minutes of the Stock Ex- 
change’s first post-Budget day the jobbers 
lowered quotations all round—from Govern- 
ment stock down to Kaffirs. But in the 
next few minutes they were marking them 
up again, for orders poured in from insti- 
tutional as well as private clients, hoping to 
pick up some cheap stock. The Stock 
Exchange is in a bullish mood and is not 
likely to be deterred by such a trifle as a 
“*no-change”’ Budget. It is not, however, 
undiscriminating. It bought some shares 
heavily and neglected others. It favoured 
the companies which would benefit most 
from the new investment allowances, for 
example, shipping (in particular P. & O. 
which is expected to give a bonus). IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL, Which has lately raised £30 
millions for new capital extensions, and the 
heavy equipment firms which will make the 
plant required for industrial investment. 
Government stocks were also enjoying a 
boom, for the market liked Mr. Butler's 
reference to a flexible Bank rate and inter- 
preted that as meaning 3 per cent. if the 
American recession got worse. On the whole 
Mr. Butler pleased the City. Only cinema 
shares seemed ungrateful for the meagre 
tax relief they were granted. 
. . . 


OFFICIAL statistics have given us cause to 
expect good aircraft company results, for 
exports of aircraft last year were nearly 50 per 
cent. up—£65 millions against £44 millions— 
but I must confess that I did not expect to 
see DE HAVILLAND profits, before tax, rise 
by as much as 57 per cent. in the year to 
September, 1953. However, after U.K. and 
Dominion taxation the net profit is only 
34 per cent. up The Excess Profits Levy 
took the equivalent of nearly 3 per cent on 
the equity capital which was doubled by the 
issue last June. The dividend was main- 
tained, as I expected, at 7} per cent. but the 
new ordinary shares only rank for one 
quarter of this rate. Last year’s earnings 
before EPL were sufficient to cover a 7¢ per 
cent. dividend on the new capital more than 


twice, so the maintenance of that rate is not 
in question. But can it be raised? Whep 
the Comet is in full production it is reason 
able to suppose that profits will expand much 
further, for last year’s earnings were derived 
mainly. from military aircraft and com 
ponents, but capital requirements are heavy 
and it would be unwise to count on more than 
74 per cent. At 30s. to yield 5 per cent. th 
shares may be fully valued for the time being 
but if they come back to yield 5} per cent, 
or more they would be worth buying 
especially as they will benefit more than 
most companies from Mr. Butler’s new 
investment allowances. 


ACCORDING to The Investors Chronicle th 
index for retail store shares has risen by ovet 
80 per cent. since January, 1953. But stil 
this market seems to be the speculators 
first choice. One of the Sunday pape 
tipsters has boldly said that GUS profit 
for the year to March, 1954, have risen from 
£11.4 millions to £15 millions, that then 
will be another one-for-one bonus and tha 
the dividend on the existing capital will 
raised from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent 
or more. This caused a rise of 3s. 9d. t 
78s. 9d. before the Budget and when th 
post-Budget boom set in the next target 
for the shares was put at 100s. There is fat 
too much “leakage’’ about this share for my 
liking, although I can well imagine that with 
increasing furniture sales to workers 00 
hire purchase terms profits must still be 
mounting. In September last I referred t0 
MOORE’S STORES at 19s. cum Is. 6d. rights 
on reports of good earnings and a possible 
take-over. The take-over never materialised 
but earnings for the year to January 10th, 
1954, were up by nearly 25 per cent., the 
dividends have been raised from 20 per cent 
to 224 per cent and a one-in-four bonw 
issue is being given. At 17s. the 5s. share 
yield £6 12s. per cent. The behaviour d 
Moore’s Stores and GUS may be likened 
to the race between the tortoise and ti 
hare. 
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Classified advertisements must be | 


32 letters. Box | 


Minimum 2 lines. 
vrs ds. extra. 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, | 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
es 
PERSONAL 

tj with a lace for 
fermen shout, Unitarianism, | Please 


stamp.—S ar 
pot ordon Square, W.C.1. 


;00D’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
gets for all occasions. Specially 
colours or mixed shades. Direct 

the largest growers in the world 
fon 1 gn. to 5 ens. a box. One quality 
gly, the best Write for catalogue 
Allwood Bros., Ltd., 53 Haywards Heath 
Gusex. ‘Phone Wivelsfield Green 232/233. 
—Take up Water Colour. Six famous 
= you by post. The course is a 


Pupils ex- 
Other postal 
Illustrated 


Artists teach y 

joy, ©& inexpensive 
hibit in Royal Academy, etc 
qorses In every branch of Art 






etus free Press Art School Ltd., 
Ont. §.P.17), Tudor Hall, S.E.23 
BALLROOM DANCING lessons. Clear and 

thetic Ruby Peeler, 2 Albert Gate 
(pear Hyde Park Hotel). KEN 8666-8070 
ge TALLER, “ ADHITE " men’s shoes in- 
case height 2 in. Details free: City Shoe 
G&. (Rm 7 147 Holborn, E-C.1 
CANCER PATIENT. 54118 rx man 
(9), urgentl needs convalescence after 
gevere operation. Wife im hospital and 
@n consumptive Needs financial help. 
Please help us to care him (aiso hun- 
dreds of other sad cases) National Society 

lief, Dept. G.7., 47 tor 





CAREERS 
tionist Mar 


DISLs, 








Training Coli h 

CONVERT your COKE w»otier to GAS 
Prom 215 15 Leaflet L.W.T 
lad, 170 Richmond Roud, Twickenham 
POP. 3832 


ROTEL as ART SCHOO! Miss CONNIE 
WINN, The Uplands ALDEBURGH, 
Suffolk, resumes drawing and painting 
dases for HOTEL VISITORS during May 
HYPERTENSION RELIEVED through new 
therapy. Relaxing and stimulating nerve 
treatment, Osteopathy, Massage, Manipu- 
lation. The Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinck St., 


Lendon, W.1 Tei Welbeck 9600. Ask 
for brochure 

PRIVATE TREATMENT IN’ ILLNESS 
Members (including dependants) of 
B.U.P.A. can make private arrangements 
for Specialist treatment, Nursing Home, 
@c., and the Association refunds all or 
substantial part of cost Send postcard 
for descriptive brochure to Dept. No. 38 

61 Bartholomew Close, London, E.C.1 
SCOTTISH GENTLEMAN would like t 
meet French lady or gentleman for con- 
versation and companionship.—Box 823C 
STRANGER ! PAUSE! We may knock 
upon your door—remember us, The 
COMPANY MEMORIES, Bognor Regis 
Bussex 


UNDERSTANDING OUR FELLOW MEN by 
K. A. Lund “ provides the means of under- 
Sanding ourselves and others and of 
schieving the ability to treat people in 
the right way." Dr. N. Glas. 10s. 6d. post 
paid from New Knowledge Books, 28 (SP12 
Dean Road, London, N.W.2. 


CONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 


lenses while you pay for them Choose 
your own practitioner. Details from 
The Contact Lenses Finance Co., Ltd 

(ts) Reece Mews, South Kensington, S.W 7 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Aeency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
<> 





cies Order 
BEC re Talks Producer tn Home 
Sound B sting to work on Current 
Affairs programmes such as “‘ At Home and 
Abroad ** and ‘‘ Topic for Tonight.” Sound 
knowledge of current affairs, 
tiate and plan topical broad- 
outside contributors, and t 
production at the microphone 





ip to University standard 





» work under pressure are 
Candidates should po ress sound 
experience, preferably in Pro- 


well as London, and a grasp of 
news values and editorial stan- 
arting salary £1,065 (may be 
alifications exceptional) rising 
nerements to £1,465, Requests 
ion forms (enclosing addressed 
nd quoting reference ‘6 Spt.') 
Appointments Officer, Broad- 
London, W.1, within 6 days 
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BBC requires Russian language Monitor 


near Reading. Duties: to ek 


on radio transmissions ip Russ je 


















plete idiomatic grasp of Russian and good 
knowledge of current political events essen- Two prizes are 
tial, ability to understand Lithuanian an awarded each 
advantage. Starting salary £645 (may be week —ae book 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by 5 annual increments to £880 maximum, token for one 
| Requests for a ation forms (enclosing guinea and a 
addressed envelope and quoting reference cop oo te 
‘136 Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, De Luxe edition 
within 5 days. } of Chambers's 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. H.M. Twentieth Cen- 
Inspectors of Taxes; Cadet Grade, Ministry tery Dictlonary 
of Labour and National Service; Proba- , > 
tionary Assistant Postal Controllers; Grade These will be 
III Officers, Ministry of Defence (the awarded to the 
Special Departmental Classes *’). The | senders of the 
closing date for the receipt of completed : 
“pplication forms for Method I has been | wt two correct 
extended to 3lst May, 1954. Age 20}-24 on | solutions opened 
Ist August, 1954, with extemsion for Forces alter noon on 
3 e For particulars and application F P 
rite (preferably by postcard) to ucsday week, 
ipril Wh, 


Service Commission, Bur- | 
London, W.1, quoting | 


‘ ary, Civil 
lington 
Nx 17-20/54 
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eee 99 Gower St., 
SITUATIONS VACANT London, W.C.1. 
EFFICIENT SECRETARY required at Solution must 
Easter Accurate typing and good English be on the form 
essential. For full details ring LAN 1675. here printed. The 
solution and the 
EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES names of the 
BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVHJION. The winners will be 
State Apartments and King’s Private | published in the 
Apartments with Regency furniture and eo » - 
$s art Open daily 10 to 5 in- — —s 
luding Sundays | 
HEAL’S NEW DESIGNS, 1954. Exhibition | Across 16. Bird addicted to blackberrying. perhaps 
of furniture, fabrics, pottery, carpets, etc., @) 
by leading igners Fourth floor.—Heal 1. Historic old component of a necklace 17. Professional in employment. (6) 
und Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 9, 4) 18. * Kindliest reature in uld ~ : 
HOKUSAI. An exhibition of Drawings & | 9. Autumn crocus. (9.) (A. P. Graves). (7) 
Watercolours Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. | ** Siohi ' . . . 
James’s Square, S.W.1. Open till May 1. | 10. “ Sighing like furnace (S) 19, I divide the manuscripts and then I 
Closed Gx Friday Mons., Weds., Fris., | 11. Broken organ in Essex. (S.) axet on. OD 
Sats., 10-6., Tues. & Thurs. 10-8 Ad- | 12. Maple joins a pupil of Fagin. (4 20. The horse that was whispering at 
mission free 13. Overturned boat. (7.) “ Aintree. (5.) 
MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond Street. N "s « . ales 22. States so introduced are musical. (4,) 
W.i. PAUL SIGNAC (1893-1935) First 15. ory Proudie’s emissary t Hogglestock Hale tee tt Ch) 
8 jon in London. Daily 10-5.30, Sat. | a : 
‘ Until 1 April. 17. Like a novel by Wilkic Collins. (7) " 
NEW EUROPE GROUP LECTURFS on | 19. I am in Rome wrning tw felines. 7.) Solution to Crossword No. 775 
** East and West Friday, 23rd April; Sir | 29, Affectation in tears. (9.) 
John Pratt, “ The Role of Britain in the 23. Y. = : . 3 
Far _ East Swedenborg Hall, Barter . Yorick could set it on a roar. (S) 
Street, W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 24. Definitely applicable to 13. (5 


Pictures acquired | 25. Still grim. (Anag.) (9.) 


RENOIR, DEGAS, | 26, That stilted parent. (5, 
DUFY, ROUAULT. | 26. at stilted parent , 8) 





PARIS-LONDRES.” 
recently in France. by 
MONET, BONNARD, 


SOUTINE, etc, 9.30-6. Sat, 9.30-1. Tooth’s, 
31 Bruton Street, W.1 | D 
own 
THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings 
nd drawings by Jankel Adler. Daily 2. Free from superstition. (9.) 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. until April 15th 142 me a r 5 
New Bond Street. W.1 3. It’s clear therein . : 
W. G. GILLIES & JOHN MAXWELL & | * For flood-lighting? (G3, 4.) 
STEINLEN. Two Arts Council Exhibitions 5. Licking for a crooked little sheep 7) 
New Burlington Galleries, Olq Burlington 6A 1 to side with the Opposition 
Street, W.1 Open till 10 April, Fri. Sat. Oo , _ P : 


10-6. Admission 1s. (to both exhibitions). | 





7. Four in a spot should be replaced. ( 





WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Barbara | - 9 . 
Hepworth Retrospective Exhibition: Car- | 8. Scenters’ centre. (6.) 
vings and Drawineas,. 1927-1954. Weekdays | 9 Hamiect’s was inky. (5.) 
11-6 Sundays 2-6 Closed Mondays. | 44 Give cured meat to a nymph ») 
Admission free | 
—S==— == 


LITERARY | Solution will be published on April 23rd. 
J 'V—the tl uture. The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 775 are as follows: First prize tw Miss J, 
i it ae “3 Ry £4 ayo | CoLuins, 13 Stratford Road, Hendon, N.W.4, and second prize to Miss N 

one of the greatest authorities of the | THORNE, The Hill House, Lindfield, Haywards Heath, Sussex 
day, is now available for writers of ex- 
perience who wish to study this new 
medium. Full details from Prospectus | 
Dept., London School of Journalism, 57 | 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Museum | 
4574. “There are LSJ students all over | 
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Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, 
New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


the world.” 
AMERICAN 





MAGAZINES by yearly 
t National Geog. Maga- 






postal subscrip P " - 
zine, 47s 6d.; Life <«Int.) 57s. 6d.; Popular : < xe ; 

Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s sae a . site, - 
Complete Price List free.—Thomas & Co., 

S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. EQUAL To TAXABLE 


FMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office staff, 
men and women Typewriting; Duplicat'ng. | 
Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, W.C.2. | 


MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 






TRAfalgar 9090 

RELIGION AND THE MODERN WORLD. No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 

gy BA - ee. and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 
View,”" e imanis uar y. ic ° “ 

by J, H. Oldham, Lance Whyte, H. J | income tax has been paid for, you: 24% interest on the 
Sincinem. 3. B. Contes, and omer. 26 | maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
0st ree) rom . *rinc of a . . 

Terra e, Kensington, a before paying income tax at the standard rate. Send today 

STORIES WANTED by the British wee | for our investment brochure. 

tute of Fiction-Writing Science, Ltd., a ‘ ci 

Regent House, Regent Street, W.1. Suit- CHE | I I NHAM 

able stories are revised by us and sub- | ASSETS he heh RESERVES 
mitted to editors on a 15 per cent. of; G ree OI CE . | I R 

sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned | + 4 r £1,400,000 


“ 420 Miions ' 
oo qs 444 Lobie qvv rie 













with reasons for rejection. | r 

MS. to Dept. C.23. FREE: “The Pro-| “y 

fessional Touch,"’ concerning our Courses | “am nore 

and Criticisms, from Dept, C.23. UC AN Aca +95. oentaas @A™ 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free | 

Booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 859), ¢ L A E N ¢ E 5 T ¢ H E L T E - 4 Ai 
at . . +. : 
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London, W.8. | 
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‘OUR WRITING succ ESS begins with | 
*" Know-How Send for Free R.3., 
* Know-How Guide to Writing Success.” 
No Sales-No Fees tuition.—B.A., School of 
Succes oa Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street London, Ww.i. 
=—— —— 

EDUCATIONAL 

ADMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train- 
ine for the best posts at St. God 
Becreta 1 Colleg ) Arkwright Road 
London, N.W.3 ‘Ham 598 
COMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
yl horter courses for graduates or or 

ident at Davies's White Lodge 2 
Addi son Re vad, W.14 Telephone Park 4465 
DAVIES LAING AND DICK, 7 H land 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exa 
Nations N and Army Entrance “Ist 
M.B General Certificate at all levels 
Tel.; PARK 7437 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for exarn!na- 
tion University, Law, Accountancy, Sec: 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert of Education, et¢ Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
Bubie Write today for free prospectus 
mentioning exam r subjects in which 
terested to Metropolitan College (G40), St 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


IPswit H SCHOOL, Entrance Scholarships 
Up to three Open Scholarships for Boarders 





of not s than £50 per annum are 
Offered for boys under 14 on 3lst May, 
1954. The Examination will take place on 
the Ist and 2nq June, 1954 Further par- 
ticulars of entry can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, Ipswich School, Suffolk 


INTENSIVE GERMAN LANGUAGE Courses 
for beginners, intermediate and advanced 
et University of London Institute of Udu- 
@ation, April 21-27 Inclusive fee 2 gns 
A few vacancies Apply Sec Anglo- 
Austrian Society, 139 Kensington High 
Street, W.8 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 





* FOR BOOKS? 


new Books available on 
Second- 


All 
day of publication. 


UEC Eo 





hand and rare Books on 
every subject. Stock of over 
three million volumes 
Subscriptions taken for 
British, American and 
Continental magazines: and 
we have a first-class Postal 
Library. 

Foyles have department 

for Gramophone Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft 


Materials, Music. 


HW Bl Y Books, Stamps, Coins 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 





Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two 
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Tot Court Road Siation 
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AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT 








We w p the SPECTATOR to any 
of your nds residing in any part 
of the world at the following rate 
68 weeks, 35s.; 26 weeks, 17s. 64 
In addition @ Birthday Greeting 
card will be forwarded stating the 


SPECTATOR comes as a gift from you 


Send instructichs to 
The Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1 
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STUDENT TRAVEL SUMMER 1954 


Write now for your Copy to 


NATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS TRAVEL DEPT., 


AND BOOK EARLY 


EUSton 2184 














LEARN SPANISH on Spain's Costa Brava ! 


Guaranteed course by «rad teachers 
Certs. awarded Terms incl. board £27 
a& month Box 820C 


OXFORD AND COUNTY Secret arial School, 
t. Giles Comprehensive training; also 





jraduate Course. Next term, May 3rd. 
Prospectus 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn (Lond Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 
London University B.A., B.S« B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
Law Exams., etc, Low fees, instalments.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 


SPANISH EVENING CLASSES. All grades. 


The Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave Square, 
5.W.1 SLO 7180 

THE LAURELS SCHOOL, Wroxall Abbey, 
Jarwick, Independent Boarding School for 

Girls (Recognised). 80 Boarders. 12 Day 

Girls. Pupils prepareq for General Certifi- 


ms and for the Universities 
the Headmistress - or 


cate Examinatic 
Prospectus from 
Secretary 
WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for the 
great School of Mankind—Life itself—is the 
aim of The New School, Kings Langley, 
Herts While avoiding early specialisation 
the method (based on Rudolf Steiner prin- 
ciples) seeks to unfold individua] faculties 
and gifts ang to develop truly social 
mpulses. Boys and girls, 6 to 18, received 
as day children or boarders at moderate 
fees Number of vacancies pow due tw 
recent extensions. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


CORDE ROY SI AC _ BARG AIN !! English 
Cc 
































super- y Slacks, ‘perfectly 
tall urable mid-brown 
Ladie waists, 49s. 6d.. post 
1 », Gentl n's 
32 leg 28 in.- 
69. 2 sine 5 gn. q 
J eley St., Piccadill 
I 
EASTER OFFERS 4 pecial shipment 
ar Ng n 1 me r F r 
A a Pir 
ne ind ex 
Cake t 
5 4 i 
N 5 
y t 
\ t sy Greengagce Pea and 
Ca l 10 
1 Gla 14 
I I + Qua 
4 2 Ii 
rhe fines 
4 
N 
>. pack 4 for 1 
pe t . 
I st A an ¢ i 
4 P P 
P t | t I | 
ELBIE oo DUSTER, dusts 
S p les, Y haking required 
4 + = ey E oa 
b ! i ld by Dept., ¢ pe 
H " € Cc t Draper 
t free 2s, 9d 
D. I Re Stockp 
ENVELOPES (Dickinson 6 x 34—White 
1,000 Warson Newton Ave., N.10 
— SS 
ACCOMMODATION 
CLAPHAM COMMON Charm! ng ee van 
R 1, verandah, fully furn 
p.w (inc] hting) Suit bu iness 
t ed lad small pension for 
renta ived in return Slight services 
T Penn Drive Denham, Bucks 
D 2808 
CORNW ALL, TRURO (2 miles) 
ttage on al Estuary Vaca . 
July. Elect , £4 4s. per week Box 822C 
EDINBURGH rte board resid private 
a Good i 5 gns. full board 
12s. 6d. B. & B Box 5780 
= > 





HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


DARTMOOR FARM offers comfortable 
holiday all seasons except August. Home 
produce. Log fires, central heating. 6 gns 
weekly Mrs, I Steven, Southcombe, 
Widecombe in the Moor, Devon. 














NORFOLK seaside village, magnificent 
sands. Well appointed holiday flat, accom- 
modates six; vacancies Easter to July 17th, 
then September, Miss Chamberlin, Manor 
| Cottage, Happisburgh, -Norfolk 








HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


APPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge Hotel 
Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennine Way R. Licence Cent. htg. 
Billiards, Library and Music Room T.V 
A.A. & R.A.C Tel 7 Signpost "’ 
Country House Hotel in Spring. 
Early book advisable. 

BARMOUTH, WALES, for «lorious scenery. 
Min-y-mor private hotel. &, front. Ball- 





Lovely 





room, talkies, table tennis. Brochure from 
F. Waddling 

BOURNEMOUTH. Conna'.¢! Court, W 
Cliff. Tel 1944 3 rms, 200 yds. sea 
front Gardens, Putting G een, Garages. 
Superlative food. 6 gns. weekly. 8-9 gns. 
summer. 


BROADWAY, WORCS. The Lygon Arms. 


For innkeeping in the best English tradi- 
tion, for a personal welcome, warmth, 
comfort, good food and wine, be sure to 
visit this historic and hospitable house. 
Always in season Tel.: Broadway 2255. 
NEAR GUILDFORD, Surrey. Bramley 
Grange Hotel. Country Manor atmosphere, 
every comfort and impeccable service, 
plentiful good English country fare, 
licensed, 20 acres of beautiful grounds, 
tennis, croquet, putting, free golf on 
adjoining famous Bramley 1%-hole course. 
Tel.; Bramley 2295 

| GOATHLAND North Yorkshire Moors. 


Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of real 
country and the heather Super comfort, 
home cooking, & c. water, electric 
fires and bedside lights all rooms Village 


served by buses and trains 


GOOD FOOD CLUB members recommend 

















ver 800 places throughout Britain which 

serve a good meal at a reasonable price, 

in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE 1954. Revised 

and enlarges till 5s., from all book- 

sellers = Cassel) & C 37 

St. Andre ndon, E.C.4 

NEAR HE ast on a X, Sussex White 

Friars H t r Hotel f sheer 
ntentr ( setting 4i- 

acres gr Croquet Rooms 

with pri ttractive cellar 

ail Eastbourne and 

B Te Herst- 

monceux 

IT’S BEEN A HARD WINTER. so why 

not have a sh break at East tay 

at H rical Crab & I 

Ve ) f Wight. Exce 

ta ef <9 t , Ls | 

erms 7 gt t ll gns. w J 

‘LITTLE GUIDE to Villa Inns, Hotels, 

F n yuest Houses F imended 

hospitality tt igh Britain 1., postage 

id f n Vict Hilt Har bourside, 


MARLOW, BUCKS, Comples 
Hotel 1 miles from Lond 

















n, ver k- 
ing the t beautiful 
weir Cent Ascot, Henley 
f i bas at n-Avon (70 

Exc eptional cuisine and service 
ral h ng Private | rooms avail. 
able nn Boa s0lf Apply 
Manager Tel Marlow 
NORTH COTSWOLDS. Smal’ Guest House 
offers comfort and good kiag for peace- 
ful country holida $ - al attention 
given t Vv rs j Mis Ballard, 
Catbrook Purk Chi « Campden 
OLD COASTGI ARDS BOTEL., Mousehole, 
Penzance. Quiet, restful tel in unspoilt 
Cornis! secluded, no trippers. 
Excellent ry ymmfortable chairs 
and beds view, garden beach, 
safe bath L oduce S table 
From 6 to 10 . SAE r lustrated 
brochure "Phone and ‘grams M yusehole 
222 Resident Proprietor: H. J. Bryant 


PAIGNTON. Palace Hotel Magnificently 





situated overlooking Torbay. Safe bathing 
pposite Hotel Privat gardens Tele- 
phone 57481-2 Managers: Mr. & Mrs 
Scott. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 

PORTMEIRION. The Hotel opens for its 


28th season on April the 14th with various 
newly added amenities and embellishments. 
edition of the Peninsula Guide just 
Portmeirion Explained "’ can be 
or 2s. 6d. from the Secretary, Port- 
| meirion, Penrhyndeudraeth, Merioneth. 


| RYE: Simon-the-Pieman Tearooms, Lion 
| Street, receive guests, Tel.: Rye 2207. 





| RYE.—The 


| with 
| Beautifully 


| nificent 
| centre, garage. 
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Hope Anchor. RA 
approved. Licensed. Sech ided ~ A 
garden. Superb position in a loy 

for holidays. Rye 2216. ovely ceatay 
ST. MAWES, Cornwall. 
Lovely Country House 
terraced gardens 
furnished, 





Hotel Tresant, 

in sheltered Bar 
to water's edge, 
every modern cog, 
venience. First-class cuisine. Clyb 
Sailing, Fishing Terms from 45 
day. Trains met Truro. Tel.: 322 
THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Com 
wall. Perfect for @ restful holiday, om 
comfort in a charming old-worlg sett 
Directly facing harbour, safe bathing, Mage 

cliff/country walks. Good touring 
Terms 6-74 gns. Phone 284 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near 
Storrington; Downland country; 7 acres 
grounds; indoor and outdoor amusementg, 
11 miles from sea, buses. Ideal for holj. 
days or long-term, Several gTound-fiogg 
bedrooms. Unlicensed. tn. Pulborough, 
Tel.: West Chiltington 2257, 
WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. Oatlands 
Hotel. Only 30 mins. from London Own 
Swimming Pool, Golf, Tennis, Sawa 
Bowls, Billiards, Dancing—all free to 
150 rooms (many with p 
and _ self-contained ouites 
moderate inclusive terms, Weybridge x 


per 


Park 








HOLIDAYS & TOURS | 


A PLEASANT AND UNIQUE way of spe 
ing a mid-August holiday—l4 days pack 
with interest for lovers of Drama, History 
Ruins and Country Life. rochure from 
Playphonic Productions Ltd., 21 Cambrig 
Road, Newport, Monmouthshire. 


FARM HOLIDAYS. The 1954 Parm Ha 
day Guide describes Britain's Best Holidy 
Parms, Pages of Pictures. Price 3s. 24. pg 
—Farm Guide, 49 Broomlands St., Paisig, 


PARIS 


We stepped straight 
into the atmosphere 
of Paris in the 
Epicurean at 
London Airport, 
They gave us an 
aperitif and thea 
Caviare, Poularde ds 
Bresse en Chaud- 
Froid with Salads 
Rachel, cheese and 
the most delightful 
patisserie. Nothing 
would stop them 
illing ow 
Champagne glasses, 
It seemed a shame we 
were in one of the new Viscounts, 
for we got to Orly in less than ag 
hour. As our Travel Agent told us, 
the £16 return was well worth it, 
Some To return fares from 
London: 
PARIS £13 (offpeak £11; 
Epicurean Viscount £16); 
MARSEILLES £29.9.0; ROME £47.14, 
NICE (day) £29.15.0; (night) £26.10. 
BARCELONA £36.11.0; PALMA £40.14. 


From Manchester slightly more. 


AIR FRANCE 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W.1 
WHitehall 4455 
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REST 


RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under Ideal conditions. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK, Derbyshire. 


The Booklet of Smediey’s will be gledly 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER 
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